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The Center/Satellite PPS program iras aesigned to 
train nen prof.essioimls and was o.ae attsRpt to- provide nrljan and 
ainority populations with lore ef fective, edncaftional services, an • 
©essential aspect of tlie program design is that it dearls- explicitly 
with cttlttiral aifferenceS| partly hy the eaphasis on input froii the ' 
Many populations it is designed* to 'serve, Th±^ disseaination package - 
is ccBtposed of a discassion of issues related to the JgPS^ 
Center/Satellite activities, and a section relating lore generally to 
traiiaing isisaes. f he first section of the report descrUbe's the 
pirbsgraiis related to. counselor education at the Piiiveirsity of 
Pittsburgfi\and its participating satellite institutions, as well 'as 
the context in which the prograis developed. Outcoies; philosophical 
assuwptioj^ and an analysis and description of the prograi are aXso' 
provided. The second section presents Monographs concerned with 
^specif id issues in counselor education. {KG) 
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\ Docun^nts acgaired by BHIC include aany informal unpublished - 
aatesrfals not available fro* other sources, EUIC lake^ every effort 
to" obtain the best copy available, nevertheless, iteas of aaijginal 
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INTRODUCTION • . ' / 



^ - - -'Rte PPS Program f6r the training of new professionals grew 66t of 
the ferment and activism of nth^sixCfies , and was dne response to the 'de- 
mand made by urban and mino-rity populations across the United States for 
Vnore effective educational services. -Hie program was oyiginaMy funded 
fo^ three years, with the time to be spent in training, stafx developmeftt. 
and educational experimei^tation* The ultimate goal of tba prograia was to 
begin to. initiate the change that waa-seen as necessary if speci'al popu- 
lations weije to receive more effective edficational and pupil personner 
services. • . r *- r , 

' ' " ■ • ■ , ■ ■. " ' 

• ■ - ■ " .■ ' " 

In July, 1974, the University of Pittsburgh,,. Counselor Education 
Program, received a further grant from the United , States Office of Educa- 
tion, The purpose of the grajit was to disseminate the major structures 
and processes identified rand developed during ".the previous three year PPS 
project. The issues ^hat were finally identiliedl and developed for dis- 
semination through this final report are the following: • 

--'1. Program and Staff. Development ' ^ 
* ' ■ A. Philosophy ■ . • 

B. Practical '/plication . . ' ' 

2 . University-Community Interaction ' . " . 

5. The Process of Counseling Supervision ' ' 

4. The Process of Training Group Leaders 
• • . A, Theory . " . 

■ . . B . Practice ■ 

The Use of Expressive Media in the Training 
of Counselors •. . , ' . 
- 6. The Necessity for Training Counselors in ' 
. ■ Nonverbal Behavior . . ° • 

7. 'Tfte Triadic Supervision Process 

8. Clinical ^Staffing 'as an Evaluation Model 
•" ■. .\' ■ ■ . ' 

One issue that was identified and h?,s present implicitly in all of the 
above, though not explicitly developed because of its ubiquious influence, 
''^s that of cultural differences. Dealpg with cultural differences is an ' 
[ssential aspect" of the PPS program design, and it represents perhs^s the 
|^ST> significant philosophical distinction between the* PPS program and 
Its forerunners, the NDEA institutes. The PPS prbgram was conceived and 
implemented in a wulticultural context, with inpuf irom the many popula- - 
tions it was ultimately designed to serve; and this concern jfor multicul- 
turalism is evident .in all of tttfe materials in this' dissemination package? 
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Tho total Dis$ej5iination Package, t^^ien, is composed g^f two main 
patts: a discussion of issues explicitly related to Center-Satellite 
activities , and' a series pf inonographs , and manuals relatefd to more gene- 
• -^al training issues* The Report section, tind each monograph and manual 
have been priifted separately in order that interested per^sons liiay obtain ■ 
those pSTts of the package which are of immediate interest to them, with^ 
out having t^ be concerned with ejS.traneous materiaJl, 

The first part of this package, tire Rpnort- of activities at the 
Center imd Satrelli^tesj, is concerne^I with progx^ams and program designs im- 
mediately related to the Counselor Education program ^t the Universit)f of 
Pittsburgh, and its participating Satellite institutions » In^ad^dition to 
presenting material ^e^plicitly relatied to^ the fdentified issues, it also 
provides background material and brief overview of the PPS Program from 
its inception* The intent behind providing this additional infornfetlon 
. is to siipply a context within which the training materials may fppear ' 
more clearly* This background material includes a brief discussion of 
the NDEA Ii\stitutei5 of the late. 19fe0*s, which were the proving ground for 
many of the values and practices that were later incorpox'ated into the^ PPS 
model. ; - . ^ 

The Report section also includes a desci*iptlon of some out«bme$ of 
Center-Satellite interaction, as described in a dissemination coiloquJ.um ' v 
held in Slay of 1975; a brief* olxt line of the phi4osophical assumptions 
uAderlKi^^g program and staff developmnt at the University of -^Pittsburgh; 
, and an in-depth description and analysis of the Doctoral'^fbgrani in Coun-^ , 
selor Education. z • ' - 

With the PPS Project* s repeated emphasis on the T||ece$sity for 
triuning a new kind' of professionaiM*o will be capable of improved, ser- 
vice to ^^Tccial populations i this sequential pres<|ntatibn of philosophy > 

.program^ and concrete outcomes seems potentially useful in terms of pro- ' 
vi,ding a real-life referrent to the_idea^ presented* It is hoped that 
educators concerned with^the training of Pupil Personnel Service worker^ V 

, will find this material helpful for future program design activities, 

Furthor> a reading of the outcomes presented at th^. dissemination 
colloquium>bints up tl^e fact that the impact bf^he PPS program was dif*- . 
ferent in different educationar and geographic co\it(^xts. This fact/ 
while partly related to differing opportunities for cooperative interac- 
tion^ must also be seen al a""inanifestation of the flexibility stressed by 
the PPS Program design and philosophy^i ^ * , 

. The next section of the, Report presents two ex?imples of university- 

> community cooperations one betweerrthe University of Pittsburgh and the 
Home for Crippled, phi Idren; the other' between the University of Piftsburgh, 
^Howard University , and Garnet .Patterson Junior High School in Washington, 
D, ,C, The inclusion of thi^s material, again, is an attempt to provide^ con- 
crete; ihter act ion models that might be utili^^d .for program devel^opmeht in 
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other contoxtSf. 



^J^^* report section cqnclucles with a listing of materials developed 
iJiLf f °^ participants for dissemination. 

Also included xs inforjnatxon regarding how they may be obtained. 

The second part of th'is Dissemination package is a series of mono- 
fS''? specific issues-in Coulielll^Mclt^^^^^^^ 

vide in^xghts and practical suggestions on a variety of -topics, and. a 
filtl f k -inv-terms of research, reflection, and practical » 

Class an^ workshop presentations, was expended on- their preparation. Jlo- 
nograp^is 'treat the issued of Supervision Training of Group leaders Crl 
atxve Medlia, and J^onverbal Behavixx^. „ . ^aaers, i,r^ 

P^gram provided ats^u oppor^mity for ej^erimentation ^ 
? L "^^^ effective approaches to counselor training. . It is hoped 
that others in vthe. field will firfd these mterials, which are the fruit 
of that ejqjerxmentation useful tool? for the training of tomorrow's new 
Pupil Personnel piN^fessional. » . 
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PPS: ^ BACKGROUND' AND HISTORY 



Cpntrxfautors 
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THE Mf\STERS PRQG!t%l AS' A COUNSELOR'mifJING, MODEL: 

( ♦ * 

' SOm VALUE CONSIDERATIONS 



Evan Coppersiaith ^ 



tntrodmtion' 



In the Counselor Education Department at the University df 
Pittsburgh thHe* C3)^full Year NDBA Counseling and Guidance Institutes 
were *held from 1^65 to 1968. - * * - . 

. ' - ^ ^ •.; 

Oue to the existence of a threfe year aontract, ©naBJing ^ ^ 
advance planning an4 commitmont on the part of the faculty and studeni:s 
involved, an innovative approach to traing new professionals fan 
developed* * ^ ' ■ • . • . ^ • 



■ Five majtir characteristics laid the foundation of the training 
f design of the institutes* These were: -I) *^The person as learner the 
\ learner ai a peraon" or the concept that personal development is an» 
: integral part of prof essional development in j:ounseling; 2) "Group • 
. process as vehicle /or ^development,,/^ which involved the intense use o 

group learning both personally an^ professionally; 3) '^Supervision 
, as enabling students to move tpwards counseling competency," 4) "The \ / 

contribution of behavioral and .social soiehces to tr;p^ining/*»or ^wiew 
; that counselor training is interdisciplinary; "Program platjnSlbg and^ 

organisation as a developmental milieu,^^ or the" allowing of or the enhance 

m^nt of learning by the learner ^ assumiiig responsibility for his own ' 

development** / 

The training desigrii incotpoyated the above five characteristics in 
terns of assumptions about the pe||^n>'the social system^ and t^e inter- 
actimi between, the person and' the social syg^tem* 

Th% Institute involved training an intact group for a fixed time, in^ 
^ordor to control time, space and si^e* The. program was full-time attd ' 

block scheduled. Students registered for full-time r6si*denc0^ involving 

five dgji^ a week from 9:^0 to S:i1rO, rather thaji registering for courses* 
iSuch seheauling 'allowed for flexibility related to jndivdual s^tudents* 
Idevelopment. Most faculty was comitted full-tim^ to the Institute. 

Almost all on^campus activitites were held, in one location, facilitating 

infornial contacts between students and faculty. - 
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through the prograi^. these proee^iJtes mm %lpBign^^\& b^^^nterde- 
pendent arid holistic* * ^ - ^ . 

Tte^ fsdsisstons. process was designed t© reflect the nature ©f . the 
■ pregrSr^itseif, and this was a«C0?aplish©d priiaarily by aeauis of using 
greup interview? ijWQiving S to applicants as part of that proees^ 
."jl-astiug for about 2 hours, such a j>rocess enabled some faculty to -safe 
praspedtive students i«t©raetiiyg in an environiaent sinilar 'io the' 
trainini and allows applicants experience what thte a&^ect of the 
trailing might hq- tike. Applicants were asked to sake a 2 year mm- 
ffiitaeat, inelwding a year &f supervised, ijaid internship, leading t© ' ' 
the Specialists Depleraa., Rec«iitaent was siationwide» in ordar'to gain 
heterogenettty. * . * ' . « \ 



. ^ The instfuctional process ^«iphasi2td learning abo«t^sel£. in re- 
lation t© others both affeetively-and cog'riitively, with „y«fe«lt48g be- 
havior change. The instrwetional proeess. was guided by- certaisf'Values 
with the 'intent that students later; incorporate these values iii th&ir 
work i«ith clients. F^r example, ^the Institute valued Counselors ' 
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JaeilitatiRg.,c,lieints» self-direction and so structftred the experience. 
„ ©f self -direction. in students into the training laodel. The advise- , 
sttent process involved ene hour weekly between the student and uis advisor, 
whom the student seleeted,. in order to individualise the stufdent's 
training experience. This process led to the' tutorial in which the 
studmt integrated his experiences in the institute, desionst rating his 
ability to theorise md eonceptualiae his learning. 

^fh^ evaluation process was aecosplished by elinieai staffings,'^which 
%*ere an exchange over tiae between stttdents, and faeulty. Saeh, staffing® 
were descriptive and, constructive in nature', enabling the.vstudeijt to 
develop his* weaker areas. (For further dnforsiation on stiff ings Vee -the 
description. of the Doctoral Progra^'by Bonald J^e^furray in a later section 
of this report). - ' . * 

Thci cofapetency prpi^ss allowed, for individysii^ rates of learning. 
Students received vdria^jle credits m' cor,e areasi' 'reflecting their awrj 
Koveafent towards coapeteney in these areas. -' (see McJIurray's article . ' 
for fuflster explanation of the coapetericy. concept.) 



The tetenination process involved decisions .regarding a student* 
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potency as 'a counselor. 



/The processes' discussed atove.r-epregentcd the -planned' iiiterac,|i©n 
of the eleaentf M subject aa^ter 'and- peciple^ The' people were cestbinM- 
£© sake larg-er groupings as needed. ■ ■ . .-iS, - . 
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the ,:SitibJ§gt natter .'-was otprnxz^'dm^lp^mtull^ Wt^mgh thi year> 

fo«Bid|^tion mroas/and,€punselor edueation.^' areas the^. , 
fouadbaitiOT Ireaf ^ in whieh ^adents spent 3 hours *a wek were psycho l^^i- 
•^ali 4tktlMtit^t' Tqsi^mt^^ ^d^ghitoiophx^aX, social and. 

organ! siatioiial » T^5e corni^elor education areas * inoludctd the ^in^ttuctional * 
dirjBnsi0i\s of feimdatioris tenseling? 'stud>^ bf thf.- individual; voca- 
.rti^iiai d0^al©p:n0nt ^ll ^oiunselingr aaahseling. theory 'and practice; group 
^proc^durc^g^ "in gmdaribj! S^md eounfelingj and coniulting tlwot^y and prayetice* 
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In IS?4, a student evaluation was made of the ^training model desetitod above. 
In his doct&ml disiertatiTOt'^ M Analysis Of a Comselor Training, pesi}^n >' ■ ' 
and Grad uates Perc eptions of ;that Desi gn ^ if^eS Curl, Ph? D^t-- - ■ .] .-^ 

Coum^lm Edmatim^ University ©f Pittsbu?|h, 'detemined through a follow 

yp stiudy" ogifiradu atti whet hf^r their p ercep tions yf* the training aeciirately^^^ 
jpefla^tcd^tfo training design* ^"^'^"-^ * '^'^ . \ c-— - 

ggrlytipn €1larl^£_^^tt^Qnnair© , , > 

Jn @rdtr' to^lievelop a questioniiaire for mtse^in- the study, t1\e'^^£rain- 
ing d^^igw discu¥§M- abm^' was- examined w identify values asgiocS^ated with 
ea©h aspeet. Tte'fol^lowing 14'iignificant ^^rogrM valiaes were identified: 

Vi) iteenfffieatidit ©f ifrt^raotion. and involw^ among ^ „ 
, -it-aff and- studmti^ " - 

'%i o2|=v:.e:ip|]iasis 00 int^erpersdnal and 'gi^oup proces^s* ^""^^ ^ 

. %) assessiiqnt of ^ students on* the basis.^of interpersonal^. 
-. ^ . -jx^ ^4ill^ ^id perfdtmanee rather t|i4-n solely on aea<i^s^^"^ ^ / 

' ■/ 4} heterogenity ©f 'staff and ^t^dents* ^ ^ 

S) 'a OTifi^^d learni?!]ig environment in which p^wesses are' • * 

... ' inte^rroiated and intardegrad^nt c 

a learning em^irons^ent whleh i^ congpjent ^itji^ and- ' 
reinforces content goal^*. . ^ . v^.-v 

/ " ♦ '-' f) a program responsive t@ individual etudent^needa and 
■ ' . . . interests* *" j ' ' . 

8),. st||de*fiti learning to' int^grat^ experiences imjlate 
^thm to behavior as 0%hi|iited in counseling pracMce* 

9} allowing for individual learning rate arJ styles in the «> 

. :. . — ^ . ■ . ■} - ■ ^ - ' ... 
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h) / emphasis on aetual eoimseUng practice and" extensive 

ill jsfntent that is pyactieal and related to couwselinff ' 
perfomancs' rather thaR*being. abstract an& unrelated. 

• .. ,^ 

. ^ 12},^ helping tife student M md understand liSself better. ' 

- . ^ ISi an. interest in stiMenf'.Rot -Jws^ as a learner, kit also 

, as a person. • ' , " 

- '143 esJphasis on V^atritetiens froa ©ther disfipliiies. 

- Fi\?? t® seven years after cdapletion of the institute- The\bo»?i^ 
^..^values placed .in st«te.^e„t to, wire sent as a qiS^ionnSre S m^t^ 
^ 'Jf -153 graduates. .109 or §01 returned the questioimai-te. la additio?^' 

ltS5\T?r"-^''^^4 the training .pr4ram the SStio^^a?ra4r 
' fjsfgned to.detemine Jsfc.adgsie arid wo«k experience sLee the insfciiSe 

t?t^ tf ^^^J* continued tteir graduate edueatSnrSl iad 

?Sf a^^-a^f^ felreei and 221' had at^tained a -Ph. D. In the work ■ 

area were e^loyed m eeunseling or #dueation-reMted aosi'tions- 4q% 

: ■■* ' ?' ■ ■ ' *^ - • • . 

• --.. The vast mj.ority of those responding believed the values'* stated in 
|he..questionnairt^.were significant .training values and that tLse values- 
. md q^ possibte effeet on training. * Pereentagk agreeinrtLrthl ^MuS 
stated were significant training values ranglArS Sl^J'^kf pS^^^^ 

positive, effect on training 
m-. to : MditdonaUV; M tho^e responding filled in a frS^S 
sponge ite^; the the;«es pf Mhich- feculed on'?h^;llSlonfhi^heS^^ 
tent and^prae«s m the tmining, the e^sphasis oa personal develo Wt L 
.related t@sprafe.essi0nai defeeiogsent, and the value 6f this trSnine lerf^n^d 
M contrast to tradi|io5ial gaining. • ^nis^-crainin^ pQhigmi 

sfj?-g-m OF emus mm . ' ■: — - 

■ Gr.*duates perceptions of the trainipg design apprexiaated the eariier ' 

Jtl^fKf ? ^'V*^® ^"'^f^- the .nuestfonnlL- wSe seen nf • 

sigmimnt values^an the Institute/ and p©sitive in their training effect. ' 

Conelugjon • ' ■ • * * ■ 

^^eiell/S.lnif '^^''T^ i« this article contltoes/t© c«trife«tV t® the 
|asis far training xn Coansel©^. -.Education at the University ©f pIttsburJh 
As indicatM^hy Curl/s study, the design invkves" t^aininfvSuef S^^^ 
ara mmrm^ Mmi praticipants -needs". N'e« counsel inrprSfeSila^^^ - 
tmm m, benefit fron aspect, af thi% creative app^KfSalli '^^ 
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HISTORY, - PROGRMi. DESmM, CBmiR ACTIVITIES MB . % 
BISgiMIMTfOi? OF TMINIKS MATERIAL^ ' 
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^ • * *^ By: CatWirine A, Robinson, Ph.D. 

^ ^ ■ . ■ ^ . .. 



I»^ *tMV.|^^^etion the mdter ^iu^v^^^^^^ the Tupil Personnel 
Services (PPSj Program la the fot^iuwing sections: 

(a) the hi.^torieal development of pPS, (bj a description of the 
PPS Progr&a design, (c) a dcsci?iption'"of the Center-Satellite 
^ProgrM det^ign, and (d) a description of the University of Pittsburgh 
Centej* Activities and the Demonstrat:^0n Compopnt. 




Por more than a decade she U* Office of Education has -experienced 
attempts to be responsive to the constant "demands for quality counseling 
and guidance servirce^ in education systems. Ft^om 1959 to 1969^ Title V-B 
of the National Defense Education Act CNDEA3^of 19S8 provided fxa^s to 
counseling and guidance' Institutes. The Institute Program desigfT was a 
maj^r training effort providing financial support for thousands of 
counselor trainees. Ond majpr stipulation was that trainees assume full- 
time student status, Ittstitures sapplied funds for experimentation with 
new counselor education program models aimed at improving th% quality 
and substance of th^se programs. They also provided for experimentation 
with new technoloj^y, such. as video tape recording, and for the improve- 
ment of the quaiitications *of university faculties; 

\ ■ ^ ' . .... ' ■* . '-^ 

The competitive nature of the funding procedures 
• produced little inter- institutional cooperation, • 

di^f^emination of new techniques or mutural supr 
port. Multi-year funding, deemed necessary for •* • . 

inst^itutional ehnnge, was' not possible. The uni- 
versities nominated the Institute Program with 
little involvement!. for (sic) local schools, state ^ 
agencies or^community groups (Ruch, 1974, p* 2), . 

^!uch of the Institute prograni emphasif-ed a counsellor role which stressed 
one-torone group counseling as primary intervention strategy for schools. 
Finally*, institutes seldom provided opportunity for 'trainers (university 
faculty) to further ^heir professional development, ' ^ 



^.i-i'rl^J'^f the Support 'Personnel Pr^grara conducted under the Edu- 
It TJl JTlT^ Development^ Act (fiPDA) replaced ND^A and helped 
to elimnate or correct several of these limitations as further 
attempts were made to improve the effectiveness and quality of train- 
SLS!?;^? for coiiseli% and guidance personnel. In fflany ways the EPDA 
Program design allowed for greater flexibility and change in training! 

^t^JZ TJT^^ *° counselors, bS Sas^ * 

extended to a wxdp array of personnel services in a variety of institu- 

^L'^^l^iS^'lhfi^^nf.T ' health services were nowlncLS 
and S£;.M^?! T'^f P^°p^ «as changed from "counseling 
Soofn^^^ltS-"?''^^^ personnel services^ (pps)j school socia^l worke^rs, 
hnJw ! Pf^'^^^lo^ists, school administrators and others became eligile 7 
both as trainees and as trainers, «5Aigixe • 

involved as trainers of pupil personnel 
workers: counselor educators, school psychologist educators social wnrV 
educators, staff members from establisLl institutions Sfd^vS^^^^^ 
ones, personnel from local schools and state departments Ld consultants 
from^the communities being.served. A significant 3,sp1c^S EpSrSg ' 

for the first time grants for training prograias 
were made directly to school districts and to ' ' ■ 

state dei^rtments of education as well as to' 
,„ univiirsities.- - Planning and developmental grants - 
were awarded to help strengthen institutions ' ' 
.hitherto considered- too weak to conauct quality ' 
program;? (Malcolm, 1973, p, 4). . 

In spite of .all' these changes, however, there was sfin n m4«4«„«« 
of institutional phange. Trainfd PPS worke^s'wSe cStSi^^rent^ the 
school system perpetuating the one-to-oneprofessional-client anoJoach 

and function of the PPS porker » Little was accomplished toward im- 
proving learning conditions f<^ students, and even LsrforredeSning 
and retraining the PPS trainer as opposed to the PPS lorkeJ. these ' 
^Z^.^^!^^^^ -^-^"H Al^ams . 

; . PPS IProgram Desig n 

',^!!/^^^ ^^^^ ^"^y limited Federal resources were 

ava;tlable to update training programs ^a«d staffs effectively, clear ' 
pjiori4:ies had to be established. The overriding empI^S of the ?PDA/ ' 
PPS .program thus became the preparation- of the trainers of Pupil Person 
nel Service workers in both preservifce and^inserviirStegoSes: ^ 



^ A look at school systems throughout the nat'ion indicates that the 
traditional counseling and guidance role had been to* place emphasis upon 
adjusting th<^ student to his educational enviroiment* Adaptation* of t^e 
school system on management^ policy -and operational levels had not been 
equally stressed. To correct this imbalance, the EPDA Pupil Personnel 
Service Program encouraged the creation of a new, not -merely an addition- 
al, professional, whose role wotild be more versatile than that of his^ 
colleagues dnd ]^redecessors in that he would be able to relate effective- 
ly to the school system«as-client, wh?.le still being concerned with the . 
growth and welfar^of the individual student-as-client?;. The .goal of the 
program became that of training professionals who ji^ould train others to * 
conceptualize^the educational system as an entity of interdependent com- 
polt/ents, and who could ^ork effectively with the ^groups as Well as the 
individuals within that system^* PPS gave priority to projects which 
prepared trainers who could develop and train thi^ new kiiid of profession 
alj and individuals of .advanced leadership and Straining capability who 
could serve the student^ the system and the general Uearnipg environment 
equally as clients* The ^'multiplier** ^effeet was then expected to ifesult; 
that is, trainers w6uM be trained who would in turn teach others in >the 
new learning and sys't^erns consultant models As trainers increased their- 
knowledge and skills, trainees would become more adept at communicating 
with teachers arid students, • administrators, and parents concerning the 
psychological and sociological conditions which make school* and schooling' 
effective (EPDA/PPS, 1970).* \ ^ ' ^ . . ,v 

- It was .assumed, that since the trainers of pupil personnel workers 
would themselves have to possess the above mentioned .competencies, they 
would need to receive the necessary training, theory and practice to 
transmit, •their ski lis effectively to students, ^ This need 'has not alwa)^s 
' been recognised, particularly in respect to their knowledge of school . 
organisation and chknge* ' I , ^ 

Furthe3f, it is becoming more accepted that effect iW changes in 
pupil personnel services training, programs depfend more upon- the kinds, of 
experiences the trainer, and supervisors- of training programs have had than 
"on the specific information possesseji* Therefore, programs ,^for training 
trainers of pupil personnel workers have been designed to provide 
"experiential** as well as "informational*^ learning* 

Role of the PPS Worker ! ^ - ^ 

' ' • . f^^^V \ - ^ ' ^ - - . . ^ . 

--- In accordance with the new. pupil personnel professional design the 
PPS worker is to be a "multit-function" specialist, or* in more familiar 
terms, an organisational consultant; and as such is esqpected to possess 
several prdfes^^ional competencies which had in the past been distributed 
among a nwber of "single- function" specialists. The role inqludes being 
able to ^assess and recommend means by which the, educational system, and 



$hfe individual can become mote resppnsiye to each other. ^ It means being'' 
afele to help all members of , the learning community define^ their goals 
and choose and eval.ijate mi^ans of reaching themV-* Perhap's' rifpst important, 
it means being able .to help other members of the, school staff to faster 
the role and afccompanylng sjkills of a pupil personnel consultant. ' 



There are four general aTea§ of competence in which the new PPS 
professionals are to function: assessing, prescribing, planning and 
training* Each. gupil personnel services "worker, sometimes called ' 
'Uearning consultant" or "child development coordinator," should posses 
the^ ability to; . ^ " 

Z 1. Assess the ability of an individual to cope . 

effectively wi^h his learning goals and, to " , 

; . " niaintain' satisfactory social' relationships. ^ * 
^ Similarly, he should; be able to make- assess- , 

ments of the school system itsej£ and offer 
alternative courses of action 6y which *the 

system 6an*bes1t meet ;the.ind£vidiial stuHent's 

, 1- needs . - ' ^ - 

. ■ ■ ■ , ■* 

' 2.., Prescribeti?r indickjie the way in which the^ • . 

learning potential" of individuals^^^ ^ 
of individuals,- can^ be- developed ahH achieved, 
whether in or "dut'of formal school, setting.* 

3. Assist Other, memHers' of the, learning community ■ 
Ce.g., teachers, " adrnxMsti-ators, stu^ ' 
.parents) in more adequ&tV definition and ^chieve-^ 
ment, of their personal, and 'professional or : 
occupational; goals . ' v * . ' 

'■ • ^ - ■ ^ . ^. ti' ' . • -. - 

, 4. Encourage and help othe*' members .'^of the school - 
. ' staff €6 inc^rpo^atje th^^^^^^^ 

tencies as a preventive ^ 
(EPDA/PPS^, 1970},.'^ ^ . . . 

PPS Program Objectives ; \ , * . - . ' * 

Basically, the EPDA/^PPS P^dgyam' affords the training institutions 
.an effective, opportunity to deyeSjlop alternatives fo:^: '. " 



] 



expanding the emphasis of pupil personnel skills 
toward:%ystems maf^g^ment and change by planned 
objectives, ' ' ' • . 

significant inciusidn^ of people of color to the- 
exclusive piipil personnel cadre,* and 

3^ increasing overall^ cu|itural awareness and appre- 



ciation for the contributions and needs of people 
of color' w]|p reflect the major proportipTViof, 
\ pupil' personnel clients (West j^!>1972, p. 25) . 

■ • . ' ' ''^ ' : / . r 

The underlying objective, is with all programs in the Bureau of Edu-* 
cational -2#raonnel Development, is to Jhielp improve the/quality of ^ 
education of low-income, low achieving students and contribute to the 
support of training institutions af ^11 levels. The preparation and ^ 
training of tekchers** who in turn teach others in the new interdiscip- 
lin^y counselor/consultant mode|:' is the major me'ans l^y which this is • 
to be accomplis^hed. ' V ' \ • 

The more specific objectives as explicated in the 1970 EPDA/PPS 
Program Design are theref oreT" 

1. To improve the qualifications of the trainers 
and supervisors of pupil personnel services 
. workers. ^ * . 

^ '2. To develop programs which ^ " " 'v\ ' , v 

. , a. Contain cooperative planning and evaluatiyie 

arrangements among the universil^,, the J "-^ 

school, and related community agencies; ' , • 

b, T:paih pupil personnel specialist and other 
members of the school sfkff to function 
together as a team; ^ • / 

c. , Design, implement and. evaluate PPS training , 
• programs of an experimental nature that a^re 

appropriate for low income area schools ^(e.g., 
^ ' store front j use of- paraptofessionals,^ etc;0 • . 

« . • . •• • ^ • . , ■ . - \ ■ '\ • . ' . , ' . . 

. . 3. To recruit and train members of 'mi*nority groups , ' 
as pupil personnel specialist. ^ - 

• 4. To "baring 'about, both in the institutions which 

prepare .pujiil personnel specij^list and in the , , 
schools where they function, drganizationaj, 
, ^ change which will facilitate achieving the , * 

goals stated above. 

Objectives 3 and 4 h^e primary emphasis throughout all of the EPDA/PPS 
Programs^ / ^. 



Cbroponents Related to Specific ubjectives 

The fiifst two of the abov^ four specif ip program objectives are 
to contain the following general components: ' / 

^ CstO On-going teaching experiences wherein the students - 
\ ^of the" trainers'oare inservice 'or pre-service pupil 

personnel workers, *• !. , \ 

(b) First-hand experience as a pupil personnel worker 

. . in the schooJL;. preferably ojK a0paid basis,* . . 

(c) "Experiences in designing pupil^persbnneFsejhrice>^^^ - 

training components > and appropriate methodblog^/ 

Ob jecti ve II * \ 

■ ■ ' . . ■ • . ■ . [- 

V (a) Experience wfth'real aiid/or simulated 3itua.t:iQn^ 
. 4^hefe planning/^ Implementa'tion/^^nd evaluation- ^ 

^ activities are carried out jointly by consoStiuiii 

' members. ' . : = , . ' . -v,i ■ v 

/\ ' '■ ^ • _ . ■ • • ' \\ 

^ - (b) Experience with real situations .where planniri|/ 
implementation and evaluation activities are.%V \ 
: carried out joinl^ by m?teib#|s of the |«^ii 
personnel servic#team> \ M V 

' • ■ ' • ■ " • 

Program Outcomes * ' .^:^5^V^VS^ 



] 



' Each of the. program obj^ctivet^J^: expM^ to' produce specif ic out-- 
comes .These outcomes, or result, are e^epected of anx PPS project^ but 
they do not represent an exhaustive list. They can be regarded as minimal 
expectations for each objec€ive^ Other expected outcomes sliould be related 
directly to a specific project's objectives arid should be stated -in 
pi^ecise and, to the extent this is possible, in.,me,asurable terms. • - 
Components Related to the PPS Program ^ ' 

- The following general components, are basic to 'the PPS Progtam Design: 

1. A supervised practi cum and intern experience. / • 

2. Training in the skill's and understandings nec- " , 
essary to. function as leader or facilitator of 'f - . 
group activities to pupil personnel ser\dce \ 

. work.. .• 

3. Experiences thj^t will increase the trainee- ^s self ' 
understanding. 



4. Experiences leading to an understanding of the ' 
major principles q£.huiBan development a£hd learn:- 

• ^ ing:.. ■ ^""^ • .J ' ' 

5. Experiences that will develop an understanding , * 
of the sequencing and rationale of all learning 
experiences in schools /particularly in the 

i field of reading. i ' 

^ ] ' ' ' I. ' - . ■ ,. .. ■ o ■ • • 

' 6* Experiences tha^ will develop all. unders:^anding 
* of the school as-.^ social organization*^'^ , 

' 1* Experiences whereby the trainees will frequently- 
enq^ounter people of econoraicall^y^ culturally 
\ ani racially different backgrounds* 

8*. A process whereby the participation of the larger 
school coimnuriity insured in the operation and 
evaluation of the project, and where possible in... ^ 
the actual planning. ' 

9* A process whpreby faculty from other departments 
are involved in the pianning^^ operation- and * 
] evaluation of the projgram. 

•The Supervised Practi cum and Internship ; ^ . 

• A practicum is differentiated frpm an internship 'in terms of 
intensity of supervision and control of elientsv The practicum would 
typically liavel^^^^ with provision of supervisor 

feedback and 'related activities*, slich as video taping of sessions, type 
scripi analysis, etc. Further, the practicum, to some extent, allows 
the^ supervisor to ?*place'^ a particular clienl^ with th^ trainee • The 
internship typically extends for a longer period (month vs. hours) and 
requires less intense supervision. ^ y ■ - 

Both the practicum and internship should closely simulate, if .not 
actually duplicate, the professional work situation which the trainee 
will encounter f 0^1 lowing the,, training program. 

The following aspects are significant in practicum and internship 
expediences: ' ^ / . ^ 

' a, ^ Type and range of clients, i^e,, age, racial, ^ > 

economic and educational backgrounds* etc. " ^ . 

b,^ Duration of each experience. How many clients • " ' . 

'and how many hours or days are sjlf ent in train- 
ing in ^schools. . 

: ' ■ ^ ■ . . 21 . - . 



/ - I c.v Sup^ervision 'facilitiejs; i.e., one-way. glass > 
. - . audio and video tape, etc, ^ - - • ^ 

d. Types of schools- for intern work» v 

e. Major influencing social issues,:' . ^ 
Xeadefship Training Institutes 

Appi:oxima;:ely five, years ago: the Bueau of Educational Personnel 
Development CBEPD),„ now called the National. Center for Improvement of 
Educational Systems • (NCIES) established Legidership Training Institiies" 
(LTI) to help improve the effectiveness of tjie training program? it 
support^ and to helj) in the development of other quality programs. 
Thus, the overall Resign, of the PPS/LTi is to help develop and trkin*' 
on a long range basis, a cadre of pre'feram directors who will^ in turn, 
- design and coordinate training programs of excellence. This has been 
accomplished primarily by national, regional and loc§l workshops, insti- 
tutes, conferences and consultations conducted by LTt personnel. ' Be- 
cay§e of its unique role as a more flexible external. respresentatiVe of 
NCIES the.LTI als9 attempts to facilitate the communieatioh' interface , ^ 
between.personnel in .the field, PPS project staff and NCIES staff (West, 

Clustering . - " . • 

To provid<? for an exchange of ideas among the new diverse groups of. 
PPS trainees and trainers, and to" further improve trainer qualifications 
through mutual support and" self-renewal , a plan called "clustering" was 
.adopted in .1971. Projects were grouped* together in \:lusters of six to ' 
eight, largely on the basis of geographical proximity/ but also based on 
project content or topics. Exceptions were made to insure bbth hetero- 
geneity and balance. "Community invdlvei\ient, consortium' arrangements and 
^nter-mstitutienal teaming were piloted" at; cluster meetings (Riich, 1974) 
The cluster concept originated with the Training of Teacher Trainers - 
National Program and PPS inherited many of its emphases and p:ractices. 

1 During 1969-1970 and 1970-1971, pl-ose~-to' five per cent of Pupil ■ ' 
Personnel Services funds were set aside specif icia^ to support regional', 
and national cluster activities. "For the first time on so large a ■ 
scale, part of the money available for training was being .^ent 'to pro- • 

vide training for the trainer" (Malcolm, 1973)^ . ^ • 

^ ^ _^ 

Although clustering clearly improved communication ^ .' 
it did little about fragmentation. Projects 
assigned to the same cluster often found iit;;tle in . - 
"common. The result was slill thirty to forty «Lnde- . 
. pendent projects each with its own special thrust. 



. Missing was^ any regioxial or national focus. There 
ms little sense o£ common enterprise little devel-* 
opment o£ mutual support systems • Perhaps for this 
reason, clustering ms dropped/ in 1971 in^f^vor of , /- ^ 
the more sophisticated PPS Center/Satellrte model / • 

(Malcolm, 1973). . , , ' ' % ^ 

C. PPS Center/Sat^Uite Program Design / . 

As previously stated, the past decade and a half has seen a 

multiplicity of attempts to achieve educational change and reform* 

' * •■ . ■ ♦ 

*In spite of the billions of dollars and the • \ 

efforts of thousand of reformers, , taken as a^ - 
totalf^ the schools and their services remain' * * 

virtually unchanged* Creative teacher^ can ^ ' * ♦ * 
' ^ be found. Outstanding progtams are in operation . 

. (Ruch, 1974, p^ 5) . _ , v 

. . , y -^^'-^-^ - 

However, most, if mot all school systems continue in the traditional 
educational 'Hbusiness as usual 

^ . , . ■ • 

The Center/Satellite program design became, in 1971, the training 
model which attanpted to create a. new structure to respond to the con- 
tinued pressiire for "educational change' and mprovement* The basic 
structure of the Center/Satellite design includ^es a Center, housed in an 
insti/tution of higher education, and from three to sev0n. satellite 
colleges, universities and/03? school districts operating together in 
>fhat Schon (1971) calls the »*center-peYipheiy** mod^ for diffusion of in* 
novaHpn,* . ^ - 

The Office 'of Edi^oation program model for ; / . 

Center/Satellite projects implied a strategy 
/ ' , for the diffusion of the new PPS specialist 
role into the school ^d the-chahging of PPS • 
-training progrms*' . • . Tlixs^ model postulates 
* , , diffusion as communication betj^een two persons ^ 

* one with the idea, the other tV receive it . *• 

. ^ (Ruch," 1974, p*v 12) J ' • \ 

A center is compassed of representatives of an institution of higher 
education (IHE), related local education, agencies, usually called school 
districts (LEA), state education agencies (SEA) where approijriate, and 



'*For further discussion'^of the^ center -periphery ^model • 
^ for diffusion of innovation see, David Stihon, Ijfiyond the Stable 
Stj^te <Hew York: Random House, 1571) • 



' constituent cmm^j^iM>^' IJh^s,^ togetlier fom a complex :>ir consortium, - 
th^ major fenct ion of wriich.is to operate as a training center for PPS 
traini^rsw TTtc^^^ntfr accomplishes this function by providing the mior 
program, fiscal antf' managment leadership for the participating gimps 
represented in the consortium. - ^ ' 

•A satellite aii;6 consx'^ts of combinations of im^ LEA, jSEA-an^ ' 
ri^liited coimimnity representatives within a specified area. The primary 
fima^ion/ of tl|j©/§atellitef is # train entry level (Masters degree) 
stiMent^ in PI^ concepts Wid practices, , 

th# process by which ij|stitut ions become sateiiltes is through con- 
tracttkll ai^rangeffleirts between Center afnd Sate-Hite, made on the basis 
of chaifge roodels which are proposed by the Satellites, affect both the. 
local |chools and the college system.- 

. Oi5e important aspect of a Center's role is to cooordinate the work 
perfox^ned by the totil Cente:^/Satellite system, • This includes providing 
a smal'i budget* negotiated writh the Center director and the-U. Of fice of 
Education, of approxiraately $20,000 to $30,000 annually. 

Centers with their satellite schools" should have as their major con- 
cern the iiaproyement of PPS services .t:^i a specific «low-incoiae population. 
While the focus of the Center traintftt is on a spepific low-inco»e droup, 
it is assumed that "transferability" will exist to other groups; 1^6., a 
good PPS training lapdel for one group should ilso have enough 'cMjIliohalit^' • 
to be good for another group. ' ' <«r 

^ Each of the satellite institutions selects' a particular service 
field that needs attention* Exaiftples of these areas might be inservice 
programs, school -cf)n«iTunity i^elations> guidance temh^ etc. During the 
academic year the trainers and trainees develop input f ran their selected * 
area and present it to the Center project and td^ other satellite partici- 
pant** l>articipat]it^ thefl rfact in laboratory fashioii, pemitting each 
to teach and at the same, time learn ffom others, and to provide feedback ^ 
to the trainers as well as to other trainees. Thus a 'taultiplier double 
practicuia*V exists throughout the progr^* \ 

Heavy cmphasiis is on the latest thinlcing in the behavbrial sciences j 
specifically organisation theory, consultation and coMnunication skills 
and learning and teaching techniques. Eaqh J?PS Trainer and Trainee - 
program should have actual and simulated teaching and counseling situations * 
It is designed that comnkinity reptes^ntatives froa each. Satellite and * 
Center institution, as well as target LEA student- and faculty, be Involved 
as- consultants to "reality* cAecV^ continually the trainer and trainee 
sequences. Jn line with the above concepts the PPS Center/Satellite pro-^ 
gram includes th§ following components i . * ^ 

1. An intensiiij^e in-service training proi^ant^ for t^^ 

i»e,, college professors' and school ad^nlstratw^ Th^e 
people who in many respects have, be^n the 'gatekeepers^ ^ 
of our nation ^s educational system are too often unfami- 
p. ♦ 'lar with the needs of eeqn<KRxcaliy disadvantaged people 
^ particularly Jdiose oJ^ ppople of. color* 24*^ 



2. A ^fetsters level deyelo^ent progrma at each PPS 
training fc^nter or Satellite '#ith a preponderance ♦ 
of Asxan> Blacky Native Merican and Spanish ^oak- 
ing^students who e^^erienoe jfirst hand the probleias 

^ /o^the economically disadvantag<2*d«. . 

3, Tim utiligatxon of a'/douMe ptacticum* if^hereby the " 
Masters degree students learn the professit»nal skills 
of th^ trainers (#1 abc¥e> and create an appreciation 
in the trainers for the culture which economically 
disadvmitaged participants live and experience (#2 
above')* * . * 

4* An influential lajUkage between the institution of - 
higher ^ucaVim and the local education agency wi,th 
re|^resentativ,es of She particular^ target' coiai^unity 
(most often cowunities cf color), has been estab- 
lished at each Center and Satellite institution by the 
IHE or the;LE^l* This parity linkage -between the in- 
stitutions and target co«inity personnel serves * 
as a cont;ractihg resource m well as p^fogram moiiitor. 
It foste:is change and inter-dependence i^i oacb of the 
^ program jsompohents for cool^eration ^jnd continue! 
fujMing. Through thesf required linkages the LEA can 
moreSxeadily prepare for the engage in organisatidnal 
changes necessary to m^imiz^ thfe new PPS * learning 
cQunsultant^ that it e^loys. This linkage design 
tends to insure needed change throughout the educa- 
tional' environment • * 

S* , The PPS Center/SatelMte concept' provides th^t 
project leadership "fee assumed by people of color • 
The plan> in view of the difficulty in identifying v 
experienced administrators of coior^ provided that 
the white director would, recruit co-directors of 
#oior and provide the opportmity for co-directors . 
to obtain the needed escperience* Within 12 to 18. ^ ^ 
<months the ^>roj0ct leadership would , be assumed by 
the co-directors of color/ This leadership pra- 
ces's has necessitated the development of selected 
'doctoral programs and internships fotj:te emerging 
PPS learning consultant mth the identification of 
« lidequate financial support from the S» 0. E» 
and other foundations and corporate resources 
^ (West, 1972> p, 363^ 

There were seven PPS ^Centers, located .ab, the following "in^titu 



California State Ui{ivergitv, Ha>^*ardi California* 



18. 



■V 



Satelf 



Galif* Stat0 Oniversity at Smn Francisco 
^ Calif . §tgite University at San Jose . 



ilif. State University at Hay^frd 
UsY!iversity of Califoraia at Berkeley 

* A "I * • , , " 

7m California 3^te Onivereity, i^ayward, program was des^igned to train 
^st^deii^g ofvcolor (Asians, Blacks; Chieanos and Native Americans) for 
work in cultai^lly and econoaitially disaWantaged cosaaunites. Using^ 
.distingvti^hed^.faculty of color, the Ceitter daring the sunmer served as 
a stag© and .plarajing center fqr^ satellite partieipants in developing a 
fflodel pmgiM suil^able for s^H^ peissonnel Vho were training specialists- 
tor,, work with disadvantaged cli^ldren.- . ■' 
t I . ■ ^ y '.' 

' Indian? University*. Bloofflingtofni' Indiana. 

\, ' Satellites: \ \ ^ ' 



(Chicago Public Schools 
Gary Public Schools / 
Louisville Public: Schools 
University of Illinois^ 
Indiana University ■ 
Ohio Sta"f e. University ^ . 



The priiaary^oal-of Indiana t^project was to focus on conceptualizing i ' 
designing, ^applj^ng aridr'evaluating^a mor^ adequate pupil personnel train-, 
ing and serviees prograra to aid people who. aare educationally and cultur- 
ally less fortunate tha'n i> necessary. Therefore, an interdisciplinary 
apprdach was initiated both ii the universify and'^t the school level. 
The iffiterdissiplipary approach integrated training and service components 
cui«re?itly praeticfed by. school psychology,- .counseHng and social work. 
• . <■ «° • • ' ' o ■ 

f" University of New Mexico, Alberquerque, New Mexico. 



. * S8tel litest 



6 ^ 



Arizona State .University • 
*6an -Mego ^tate University (California)- ^ 
, 'Universitfy of'Tigxas * 
•a ' Fresno State University CCalitoflcniaJ . 
University of Nefe? Mexico . 
- * ¥ . ■ 'Unxversity^fef Col^alo,' Deix/er ' '| 

Jfhe toiyersiiy of* Na# Mexico 4odel' was ^rimaicit^ a Master 's^O^ree pro- 
gram for the prenaration^of pSpil personnel consultants.- and trainers of 
pupil persotmel ffoasultsants for culturally disadvantaged schools' with a 
»itigh progortiCTi of ecbnomically disadvmitaged "Chicane Students. ' 
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Satellites § . \ / ' ^ ^ 

Ifiiiwrsity^df South iakota o 
^ ^ ^ iastern h%lui^igt@ii State Umiveteity 

University of Nebraska ' - - 

. * University North Dal^ola . / 

The Swth Dakota program was designe^fio prwide Iiidiafi"> educators, h^Ming 
a ba^hel©r*s Eegree^ in the ^itove rstntiOTed state,9 with graduate ejcper- 
ienea so that they mnl&'^fmmtim m professional pupil personnel cm^ 
sultants for Mtive itaeriean ehiWren^i. It also prepar,^ then f@r eligi- 
Mlity f©r key I^g^l and state posit imns and for college, .aa^d university 
training positions iir'thase states «, " ' ^ - * 

Tennessee State, ?lashville^ Te^^assee ' ' ' t 



University of Alabana/Alabatta State 

Florida State/Florida k 

Georgia State/Atlanta Univarsitt 

University Mississippi/Jackson State 

Mniviirsity of Temiessee/Tennessee State " I 

^ ^ ^ . 1" ^ ' 

The Tennessee Stata University program* ^^paired*? with the tlniv*r^ity of 
Tamessee, tf^iinei ^^ispil pCTSonnal consultants to work with eh^ldlrtn of 
^©lor and diiadvantdgo*. Baring the suixier tho Center served a, stagiijg 
and planning center for satellites in developin]^ program modBlB suitable 
for pi^il personnel constyiltmits in working mth disadvantagc^d^ eocsuniti^s 
The Satellite, then contimied t©* develop its "program during ih^ madmm 



Pan American llniversitv^r Edinbyrg^/re^^as <Md 

Uif5ivers|ty .of Texas, AMStiiit Tmas 

Saiteliitess 

Lufetoek School "C^r^aunlty project 
, ^ . San Angela State College 

San Antonio Pu^lio Schools o 
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IM pmgrjm was ^o^^igned ti& prepare Chicana School administrators and 
counselor consultants^ to }^OTk with ChicMO youth in and out of schools 
It was also design^ed to provide many schools with significant Chicano 
p0pulati©ns With the Jxrs t Cijicano pupil personnel consultant who will 
assist Xhat system in its effort jto change. The program facilitated the * 
4level0|jf.ent of counselors competent in school administration by con- 
ferring an SEA certification on counselors who have xiompieted ftin^teen 
aeadeaie hours in administration in addition to the regular counselor 
requirements* ' \ 



U!I^^^^0rsit]r pf Pittsfeurgh, Pittstergh, Penh$ylvania 
Satellites: 



Howard University/ 0* C» PublS^c Schools 
Boston University/Boston Public Schools 
State Univ^er^ity College of New Yorl^ 

ismt) - Brookport/Rochester Public Schools 
SONY^Buf falo/ Buffalo Public Schools . ^\ . " 

Buquesne Oni^'ersitv ^ , 

<^ i University of Pittsburgh- Dcfttonstation -Project 

The Pitt^'fcurgti^prpjecfc^ was designed to train doctoral or post-doctoral 
level' trainer^ of educational personnel sptseialists along i^ith entry 
level (blaster *s Degree) counselor/consultants for work in urban settings . 
Two field bas<ed rsodels for inter-diisciplinary functions have bean de- 
veloped mtd imploaented ^Jt^ititg Jteaias fa*^ within the pupil personnel 
services* and teaas including PPS personnel and other educational person- 
nel* V- " ' * " • 

Both Center. and Ss^tellite trainers and trainees had joint re- 
sponsibUity far conducting Agoing ev^aluations of their programs* 



Oniversx^y of Pittsburgh Center/jSatellite ^ 
. ' " * ^ Prograq - \, 

Tte Pupil Personnel ^Services Center/Satellite program pf the 
Iteiveri^ty of Pittsburgh included t|iree interrelated components: the 
Center, the Cent-ei* Draonstration Project and the Satellites • , As pre*. • 
viouslv stated, the focus of this paper is restricted to the University - . 
©f Pittsburgh Center activities, tlserefisre, the Satellite component 
0f th#^ prograi3 will not be discussed. This section will fnclude a dis« 
cus^^ion of the Center activities and the Demonstration Project ♦ 

As defined iri jfche University of Pittsburgh program design, tfie Center 
(not to fes* confused with tte Center/Satellite Prqgra^) existed pri- 
marlv- as a ^et of resources, people and finances and strategies for t?ie 
iiitilisation of the resources* These strategies and resources were developed 
and adirilnistered by the University Counselor Education Department. 



Center* Activities 



• *The three priiaary objectives of the Center were management, program 
development, and staff development. ' 

The. fimction of mrfnageiuent is to provide the 

<ionditions and resources under which the pro- ; 

groiti development and staff development activitiej, 

may take pltfce in a coordinated fashion CEDPA/ 

PPS Proposal, 1972-73). ' 




, . , 'mp'.Center* component involved a network of interrelated, educa- 
.tional training and development activities. A variety of educational 
institutions in a variety of northeastern cities were involved.. Tlie 
Center was committed to the demonstration and <?ne3ration of a policy ' 
formulation and decision making model that was iconsistent with both 
the multiple goals of the project and the multiple involvements of- 
constityents' of the many institutions and communities involved. A 
decejrtraJxzed- decision-making and policy formulation model was estab- 
lished. . Essentially, it was an attempt to ^et away from a central- 
xzed bureaucratic representative kind of svstem. It aimed to create ' 
a system where people involved in a particular situation did not vote 
or act through representation in resolving the "issues of program de- 
sign implementation %and evaluation, but rather got involved in a more 
immediate consensual kind of organization and decision, making. Con- 
seauently, a variety of ad hoc decision making groups were established. 
The collaborative decision making model possessed the potential for 
be^ojg more responsive to the needs of both. institutions and individuals 
{EPDA/PPS Proposal 1972-75). 

In the context of Center Activities, stafie development was the 
•training of educational personnel, from' graduate faculty to parapro- 
fe?;sionals, to assume new roles, functions and^ responsibilities. This 
'was accompli<;hed through the conduct of saninSirs, conferences, work- 
shoos, course work and other staff development activities. Topics 
critical tq ,PPS training formed the content of such activities which 
included groups, supervision, consultation, teaming, inter-discipli^ 
nary models, field involvement, ^te. ^ = 

: Proglbam development involved the securing of intra and interr 
institutional commitments for changing the training program for PPS • 
workers or for changing program models which will- be used by PPS 
workers. Majb.r, program dey;<slopment efforts toofc place at tlie Sate!-, 
lite level. Consultation, coordination and program management were 
provided by Center /:oordinators. ^ <^ 



The following list (Ruch, 1973,opp. 6-9) characterized *some of 
tho^ staff program develppment emphases of the Center: / - 



^aff Development 

1.. The program was designed to recruit and train a 
specific population of color;* namely, urban 
Blacks* ^ 

2* .Changes in curriculum content and process were 
instituted to help meef the training needs of * 
counselor trainees • Examples of such changes 
include courses on Black Psychology African 
and Oriental belief systems, multi-cultural 
counseling, and social issues and process 
V groups focusing on the development of sexiial, 
, racial, ethnic^ professional, etc* identities* 

3* Both trainers and trainees were exposed in 
varying degrees to the counselor/consul tanr 
role model which is prescribed in the 197p 
Pupil Personnel Services Program Design* 

4, Field work or practicum requiregments combined 
trainees with professionals already in the 
schools, thus^ providing some measure o:^ on- 
the-job training expea^ience which will uia- ' 
mately Improve the competence and qualifica- 
tions of the trainee. 

Program D^yelopment - 

5, Multi-year funding for Center activities, -the, ; 
Demonstration project and the Satellites weife. 
negotiated at the outset of the Program due* to ' 
the recognition that adequate periods of time - 
are a primary factor contributing to the ^ 

' achievement of planned change^ * 

6, Center activities were designed on the , basis of 
the notion that institutions changing, institu- 
tio'hs is a more potent program change strategy 
than that of the individual change agent attempt- * 
ing to achieve program reform* The institutional 
change model included such procedures as sub- 

w contracting, negotiating, joint priority setting, 
resource sharing' and mutual support* 
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7* Concentrating or ccanb^fng resoui^rces at one site 
' helped to overcome neutralizing change forces, 
Jhis included such factors jasj>training persons 
already occupying positions working with total 
units such as a, faculty or department, working 
collaboratively with other existing projects 
or programs at the site and guaranteeing places 
ment of trainees through joint recruitment and 
selection* / 
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8* Programs were enriched and changes Sustained 

by the ^ncouragment of diversity in two , . ^ 

specific areas: (a) the training, recruitmei^t 
and placement of Black personnel, and ^b) the 
selection and implementation of ^diverse edu- 
cati^onal programs, both traditional and non- 

- V traditional,' 



9* Training was focused specifically on planned ' . 

change effort's .rather than on mere personnel • 

• development in order to sustain and reinforce 
. program, reform*: ^ / 

j> - ' ' " : - 

Program and* staff iievelopment were interrelated; and resources 
and strategies cannot be developed or provided for one without 
involving the other » : The Pittsburgh Center sought to capitalize 
On the' strenghts of *the Institute model for staff development and 
at the same to develop' support iiag strategies for -program or in- 
stitutional chgtrigffe. • • 

The strategies, developed were largely concerned with change in 
the'training oi perspns who are sensitive to and committed to the 
urban educational scene. For Pittsburgh this suggested placing high 
priority on the training of more Black counselor/consultants, and th§ • 
hiring of more Black Counselor Education faculty. 

These strategies included such chaijges as. the following: (1) 
the use oi Center resources for ^providing both the leadership and the 
risk environments necessary for the development of innovative training 
programs and modets. To accon^Xish this the Center piloted; throug?|i 
the Demonstration Project, several training strategies and program 
development procegj^es and structures. The result of these pilot 
activities was that i^prors were identified, unproductive strategies 
were isolated and ei:^er eliminated pr improved, and successful alter- 
'native plarts and models were highlight;ed; (2) the use of Center re-v 
sources for providing opportunities to explore alternative forms of 
resource distribution an4 ijianagement styles; (3) the- strengthening 
of support for the dissemination and expansion of goals, objectives, 
strategies, models, programs, finances and use of personnel in both 
the Satellite and Center components* This support was {)rovided pri- . 

^ - • ■ - ^ \ ■ ' 
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marily throygh' short*terirf training in the. forin of conference's, .vroitle- '- 
shops, personnel exchanges, meetings and written mateyiafs . f " It per- 
mltted all parts of the C&ntor/Satellite network to becoiife' awa^e of 
the activities of other parts' while, at the same. time, fnftfrminfe, and . 
exposing others to their own operations arid activities, and (4) 'the 
securing of intra-and -inter-institutional commitments for both personal 
and organizational change ^EPDA/PPS Proposal, 1972-1973). / -* 

The opfferation of the center component are illustrated in the fol-' 
lowing chart. The three primary functions shown in the left hand 
column are expande4 to indicate the processes of which they are const!-- 
tuted.v The right hand colupn suggest methods by Which the^e processes 
^y/ be accomplished. ^ 



CENTER ^COMPONENT OPERATIO NS 



A, 



Functions 

Management 

Budgeting 

Planning ' 

Disseminating 

Evaluating 

Coordinating 
Policy Making^ 
Prograra^ Development 
Designing ^* 
Irtiplemeiiting 
Coordinating 
Consulting 



Staff Development 

■ ' ■ . ^> 

Training 

Consultation 



Methods . 

Conferences 

Visitations 

Consulting 

Workshops 

Meetings 
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Workshops 
Institutes 
Meetings 
Constituting 
. Demonstrations 
^ ' Visitations' 

' Workshops 
Institutes 



- /V 



Function s „ • ' Methods * ' 

.Superyision ^ : ^ ' / C V ^ T^pnf erences . - ^ 

Persajial and Professional ../^ » " ^ - Vis^it^tiohs 

Gfbwtk . / / \; • " rv^ " - 

" . . ^ • ' Consult^ts 

• ' " ' ■ ' _ ' *lr* > ' 

• , *. * • , " . ■ 

•» * «• ' * ' • ^ 

^ ^ ' * Lecturel-s 

./Demonstrations 

^ " * :^' • • Materials ' ' 

C enter Demonstration Component ^ ^ ' 

The center Demonstration Component was an extension of the types / 
of programs fox training educational personnel which developed over . 
the past eight years in the University df Pittsburgh Department of* 
Counselor Education. These programs operated in conjunction with 
other schools* within the University ^nd vith other departments within 
the School of Education in accordance with NDEA and EPDA Institute 
guidelines, . ' ' ' 

. During thi*=;/eight year period the Department of Counselor Educa- 
tion designed and implemented a highly innovative coun.<?elor training; 
program. Ei^iphasis was on training entry level (Master Degree) counselor/ 
consultants for' urban settings along with doctoral or post-doctoral 
level trainers of PPS workers* The training model was characterized by 
the following aspects: (1) .trainees must be full-^ime .students; (2) 
tTiey^must,se;i:ve^a spigb^^ in the diepartmentj (3)* 

•tlie'^ program is cpitrpf^ncy^ rather than course or credit oriented; - (4) 
part of the training must occur in the field; (5) the curriculum was 
structured fgr persopal and professional growth and development; (6) ' 
theory and practice' were integratedi,,,^a^^ to. a limited ^extent teacher 
education occurred concurrently with pupil personnel training. 

The overall goal bf^the Demonstration Project was ^to^develope effec- 
tive interdisciplinary PPS models for the University and cooperating 
school and community project^ participants. The five major emphases frpm 
the best of NDEA Institute training programs* carried over into ^he Gert^er/ 
Satellite project and inclTiide: ^ 

!• the person as a learner; the learner as a person 

2* group process as a vehicle for development 

3. superyision as a developmental process - 

4* the contribution of behavioral and social 

•sciences to. tralnine > , ' 

' 5. ■ program planning and or ganizatiosMas a V ^ 
di^elopmental milieu, ^or context for training 
(Guti;eri,e, Impact^ 1970, p*4). 
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*: In theu f ir|t^.y|ear of the project CJ'97X-1972) the design included 
.the entixe^ Go\M^i&ioX .Educatipit Department with supporting personnel / 
fx§m the^-jilfjartme^^^ of Secondary Ed\ication^ Reading and Language Arts, 
^d E<|S[eational::'Ps)rchology'* Working cooperatively with these IHE per- 
sdnri'tl were representatives of sevcfaa local education agencies (LEA)^ 
providing input frojn almost every type of educational program to be . 
found in the Pittsburgh area. , Th^ objective of this^corisortium was to 
demonstrate the aspects of the new PPS model hy piloting a variety of 
ijrtnovative programs . ' • " ^ . - 

Although the long-*range goal of developing inter-disciplindry models 
Was retained by the Demdns.tration Project, the specific objectives and 
methods for achieving ;them cfianged over time* One aspect tha^ changed 
was the extent of th^' d:^rect involvement with the Project of ^pther de- 
partments tod discii^l|nes within the University. Another change was 
that^the entire Deparllnfent of Counselor Educfirtipn no longer, adhered 
so closely to FederaJ j|ui,delines in preparing PPS worker ^ for urban 
schools, but broadenexl vit^^ tOvt:rain counselors for ailtemative 

"¥i7Euations, such as the fi'ee clinic. Mental Health institutions, penal 
institutions, etc* ^ v \ \ . ' ^ 

The ceriter Demonstrat|ah project retrained its focus on urban school 
community situations, Kowover* The department's efforts to serve ' 
clientele beyond the schooM.h^^ indeed, influenced the emphasis Majjl 
objectives of the Dpmonstration Proj^ to some degree. 

Two factors seem to acpoiirit for Department and/ or 
Center (Proiect) obejcti-^ed changing, vl^ / 
first year (1971*72) leavy^mphasis was put -----^ 
demonstrating the relatxonsnip betweeft teiacber educa- 
tion and counselor edueationV Mlich energy and 
manpower was put into the sevm field sites selected . 
for pra^ticum experience..; Th^ Center committed it- 
self to look?.ng at the « role. coV^solors jsrould -take 
either through the team approa:^, i.e.,,coun;selors; V . 
social workers, health workers, \etc*, or through 
curriculum and supervision, i.e.y riding and lang- 
'uage arts. In this P^^ocess a he^vy focus was placed ^ 
"on the life and learning * climate bf the school*-* The 
^ underlying assumption being that^is was- not 'the stu- 

. dents J who by and large were in good shape, but rather 

* o the school and -services in the community that Were 
alienating. In part, this wa§.;a. rWult of the alien- y 
atioiV felt between teachers, feounselor and admini- 
strators. The school organization dr system was thus 
seen as a major source of the problefp which, in tLurn, 
was traaed to the t-raining models offered by the * / 
University. 



The second reason for the thrust intoj^'t^'ther 
-areas was simply that the seven sites failed to 
live up to their agreement to rehire personnel 
_ who had been through the Oent^^5 training pro- 
grain. So while the -thrust of .the program in the 
schools continues through, the second and third 
year, the objective of training pupil personnel 
workers has incorporated a larger alrea than just 
the public schools CMcGreefy,\;April, 1973, p. 7) * 

In Ixn^e with the PPS Program design, - th^ two primary objectives 
of the Demonstration component emphasised (1) ;$:he training of educational * 
personnel, and (2) the developmeitt -of activities designed to enhancfe, im- 
prove Bxid restructure^ existing educational progx-'ams. ^ • | 

As a carryover from preceding programs, the Center retained its com- 
mitment to providing the settings necessary for those a[ttmpts ma^e to ^ 
demonstrate- the many concepts and procedures articulated in the PPS Pro- 
gram .design. Since there was^ neither proof ^nor total agreement that all 
of the aspects of the design wereVdesJrrable or helpful to the educational 
scene, the Demonstration P;roject was'^linplemented .to provide opportunities 
for experimentation arid development of a variety of the PPS components 
and models. "^This, in many instances, required a greater amount of risk- 
taking than the Satellites or'^the Counselor Education Department as a % 
whole were in positions •to chance because of the organizational structures 
■^^thin which they functioned. Consequently the Demonstration Project . 
^ could pr^ovide the required risk-environment without actually 'risking the 
loss which could^occur were it not a ^'demonstration^* project. 

The primary method chosen through which innovative PPS model-s were 
demonstated is the teaming, of PPS trainees," University trainers and . 
field personp^eLfor.one.^^^^^ da;^s per week at a local school field site* 
During the first year of the ProJ'ect, 10 ^ites were idnetified. They- 
represented the gamut of 'kinds of schobl-community-student situatioi^s 
found in the Pittsburgh area. The' seven sites chosen included f (1) 
inner- city; (2) rural; (3) suburban; (4) low- income, urbart (just 

outside the city); (S^ an institution for dependent, neglected and* - 
delinquent children; (6) a home for crippled children which handles 
all types of special education cases, and^|73 parochial. 

Basically, the Project design had two dimensions: one involved the 
demonstration of the effective functioning of interdisciplinary teams ;^ 
,the other, curriculum redesign* ' . ' 

For the first dimension, two f^ieM based models for PPS personnel 
were^in operation and were demonstrated through the Project training 



1 Teams of personnel from within the pupil personnel . 
•* se?!LeL e.g.; counselor, social worker>^^^ 

\ care workpr^ e^tc. ^ 

• ~-2. ' Teams of personnel including PPS P^^^^^^^J^^^^^f ^ . 
educational personnel, e.g., counselor/consultants, 
teachers, adSiinistrators, curriculum, special.xsts. 
reading specialists, etc. . -.1 • /• . 

t<^am functioning. ^ 

" The second dimension included school ^^^'■f.l^l^f^lZ^^^^ 
all \other tXPe. of educati^^^^^^^^^ 

area. The f P"i°^,nSools! ^ S^^^ included 

or all of the-j^^rx^cxaa^ ^n J^^^J^f JJ^nin^norie attempt the formula. 
^^^^^^^^SZ^t^e^^ PPS woxlce^s with 
other educational personnel. . 

The ten dimensions of the redesigning activities are listed on the 
follovdng chart. ■ „ ^ - 

.During the academic year l'973-74 .the tm^v of school training sites 
increased to ten. *■ , 

' DIMENSIONS OF REDESIGN ACTIVITIES IN 
• FIELD SITES 

A. Institutional Change, arfd Innovation; y ^ _ 

(Program- Development) » 

1. Curriculum • . " 

2. Team Teaching and Te.aming ^ 

3 Redesigning Departmental Structures 

4-. Redesigning" Institutional Processes . 
' 5, Introduction ofi New Personnel 
•6. Design of Training Programs 



B. Developing Cooperative and Collaborative Relationships 

. ■ » 

1. Site Coiranittee . 

■ 2. Promoting Communication with Coimunitv Organizations, 

Agenctgs and Other Groups 

3. Communication between -institutions ^ 

^ ■ ' ' ' . \^ ' 

4. Proposal Development and Writing 

Demonstration Project Ob,iectives - 

The objectives speqifilc to the training of PPS workers" in the 
Demonstration Project were: ■ ^ 

U To train counselors and PPS trainers who have 
a broad 'develjapmental persepctiVe an^ who" can 
utilize their understanding of learning pro- 
cesses, motivation, personality, dynamics. and 
' techniques of individual counseling i.n working 
with individual students . 

2. To train counselors and PPS trainers skilled 

in developing learning environments who will , 
translate their understandings of individual 
learning styles, behavioral dynamics, ^nd 
effects of the .learning environment into the 
development of 'school and community experx- - 
ences which meet tae needs of the leartier and 
allow him to fully actualize his learning 

potential.' ° . 

3. > To train counselors and PPS trainers who will 

effectively use their knowledge and skills m 

the' role of consultants with teachers, admini- . . 

strators, 'and^ community representatives. 

4. To train counselors and BPS trainers who have^' . , 
^ ■ ' ' effective understandings of social structures 

and relationships and communication processes 
and who have the skills to utilize such under-, 
standings in effecting better communication 
within th^^schoof system and between the school 
and community^ . ' 
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S. To' train counselors and PPS trainers who under-' 
, stand, poopleHnteracting in group situations 
ayfid who can utiirze this knowledge in developing 
'» hatter workhig relationships' iJiinong groups o . 
, ^ \ fitudant^, tonehwH, ftnd saftlnititratorif* 

6» M train counselors and PfS trainers will 
^ develop projects which will bring about greater 

involvment and cooperation between the com- 
munity anji the school toward the end -creating 
a deyelopiiierital environment. 
** - ^ ' * ■ 

7, To train counselors and PPS trainers who can 
effectively worlc with school personnel special- 
lists Cp^ychologists, reading specialists, 
curriculum siqpervisors,. special education 
teachers, social workers, nurses^ €itc*)> as well 
as -with outside professionals* 

8. To train counselors and PPS trainers who ar^ . " 
aware of and Who effectively reinforce and 

maximise the role. of the home environment in » 
positive learning, personality development, V 
, altitude and value formulation^ mid in pro-- 
viding motivation for students (EPDA/PPS 
^ Propbsal, 1^72-73) ♦ . - 

,\ ' ■ ■ ■ 

Demonstration Project Managemgnt ^ ^ * . 

^ 1 * Policy making modelsi for the Pitt Demonstration Component 
have taken forms: (a) a site corauiittee for each training site; and ' 
(b) a core faculty for each training program* 



(a) Site Committers/ The Pittsburgh component 

* . designed a committee to operate in each of 
the places where the Center fiinctiohed. Tlie 
goal of the Project ^was to establish both a 
PPS workers training, and a training of PPS 
trainers program in each pldce that represents 
a different kind of community*^ a different 
type of student, a different type* of school 
district* The ,focus was to be on making the 

^ ' PPS workers and trainers fully functional with- 
in the context of these various school, com- 
munity and. student situations* Consequently, 
in each training^lsite there was an attempt to 

, establish a Site Commit.tee, 

The ^ite Committee was designed to include / 
parents, students, and teachers from a piftrti-/ 
cular school building within a particular com- 
munity wording together in a parity relation- 



ship; Into this coEmuiiiity mk inserted re-^ 
' • preii^ntation fro® atoinistrationi an4 frm tlm 

' * *^ ' - . ■ 

' . School of 'Education at tha University* It' 

was from within th^s cokaunity that management, - '/ 
design and decision making about the. devolop- 
meht of the training program for teachers and 
^ PPS personnel occurred* Isqplementatipn of 
policy making models was not easy nor entirely 

\ . suceessfiiX* ^ ' ^ 

(b) Program Core-Faculty i Bach progrm ^f. ^d. ' - ' 
^ and Doctoral) Mas designed to be managed by a ^ 
program coordinator and ti^o to f our faculty who 
serve as the core faculty fo^^ that program « 
. tim core faculty had total responsibility ^or. 
7 the design, ^onduct, ijianag<ment and evaluatiea- . 

of the curricular Jj^xperielices ;f or tl^e entire ^ ' 

length of the progr^* Additional faculty" 
members may provide, instructional and/or | 
supervisory input for the progriM^ but they 1 
report their reactions*, responses^ evalu-, 
tion to the core faculty who are responsible,^ . 
for all ptofessionai jud^ents about students • * ^ 
This model was modified since its inception, ^ - 

' * ■ ■ " • « ■ 

A third co9rdina't?ng group was piloted, durii^g 1971-72 ahd was 
developing again jiuring 1973-74. It iftvolved the selection of PPS 
administrators from" each sit© and* cofflsiunity toembers' froa each site 
to meet with program faculty to improve the ^interf ace between site . 
and field training. Site personnel played a role in on-campus' in- 
struction; cmsspuB programs were extended into inserviee functions »ith 
existing staff . , * v«a witn 

As the designated tisae span' £ois. the PPS project drew to a close, the 
program's designers realized* the existence of one outstanding need. They 
felt .that there was a li^lcessity to share learnings gained jthrough' t*hree 
years of experimentation with an even wider academic professional audience 
than they had been able to influence to date. Toward that end, they 
subffiitted a request for % project continuation for the purpose of dissea- 
inating new approaches to training pupil personnel service professidnals. 

The dissemination project was approved, and its products testify to • 
its worth. Videotypes on various themes, developed at workshops and by 
study gioups^, have already been pr^esented to one professional^ organlsa- 
Mon, aiid. requests for copies are already being received. Leaders 
aanuals are also available w|th these tapes; Similarly, monographs have 
vbeen prepared, and will fee met with a waiting audience. Listings of 
•both are included at the ena of this Report. Sect ion." " 
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Vhe PPS Project has been a diverse and fruitful effort involving 
the talents and energies of a large number of individuals on a variety 
of professionals levels. For the most part,"' the work inanediattely funded 
by the govemraeht has been completed. But the ultimate effects, as 
new professionals enter the educational mainstream and new ideas bfecome 
avaiiable'to thdse involved in pupil personnel work, have barely *begun 
to be evident. ' ' \. 
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This seetiois femses m three areasi the role. of the University of 
Pxttsfeurgh ifi staff mi prograa development, a report of Center Satel- . 
Ute interaction, and a description of ;the Doctoral Program in Counsel- 
or Mueation. , 

The first seetion of this report e^lieates the philosophic basis 
wrtderlymg the develepnent of staff, prograia and students. Tlie second 
presents a sisaaary of observations nade at a eolloquin held in Pitts* 
feurgh in my, 19?S, for the purpose of exchange and dissemination of 
ideas -between Center and Satellite PPS participants. And the third 
provides a de.tailed, in-depth discussion of the doctoral procraa in 

• Coun^eior Education, 

• The Masters Progran in Counselor Education was selected as the 
deconstration pregrao model for the EPDA/PPS Project. The impetus for 
the development of the Masters Program began in 1964, when the depart- 
ment of Counselor Education (established as a separate graduate pro- 
grara in 1%2) received funding, from HDEA to es'tablish a training pro- 
grao based on an "institute" model. Tlie grant provided that iKsnies be 
used for student tuition and stipenete; faculty positions; and to deve- 
lop an educational environment to enhance the learning specifically for 
the counselor in training. Since that point in time,- the Doctoral Pro- 
gran has been developed in response to student needs and has evolved 
out of the learning context of the Masters Pro-am. 

ixplieation and analysis of the programs has been p^rt of the 
current iPDA/PPS disseiaination Project. For this purpose, although the 
.plasters Prograa is considered as the demonstration riodel, the Doctoral 
trograo^ is^the program which wiU .be described in detail, and jjmaiysed 
trois tp theoretical perspectives as the' third major part pf this sec- 
tion the report. The reasons ^ for this decision are: 1) the Doctoral 
Progran was developed froo.4iifi^aae basic rationale as the. demonstration 
codeli 2} concepts are, charaeteristic ,of both the Masters and Doctoral 
Progransj and 3) the sjtudy of the Doctoral Program was the carefully re- 

ISf?®? *??!^ for the dissertation of one of the Program's, recent graduates. 
The text will explicate the design, the presentation of the rationale, 
eoneeptuaXization, and isiJleiaentation of the Doctoral Program and the 
relationship of staff *develoJ[>aent to this design.. " , 
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1. Px^ogram and Staff Developraont at 
The Un:^ersity of Pittsburgh; 

A ' Bi'ief Overview 

Dosiald A. Mc^f^rray, Ph,D, 



Tlie Counselor Education Prograin at the Oniversity of Pittsburgh 
attempted to create an organisational sxructuro which provided for. 
systeijatic developnimit and jrevitalisation for the trainees, the 
training programs, and the "staff concurrently. Programs at both 
the jaasters apd 'dpetoral leve^.were designed, planned^ and imple- ' 
mented with this idea in constant focus. z . 

%e training mode Has based on the belief that as* students are 
•being trained, as ^the program is developed for the^purpose of 
training, so too' are the staff being pressed to Viecome creative, to 
take the initiative for the implementation of new programs j and thus 
staff , development becomes an integral part of the training process. 
In response to the need to* provide both program and staff develop- 
ment, the pffiee of Education funded a numbrer of inter-related 
University-School ^Districts-Community settings where both the training 
of workers and the delivery of services could be reassured and re- 
designed. Seven regional projects were *created» One getting (Center) 
provided the major leadership (fiscal, administrative, and programatic) 
for the collection of four to seven smaller settings (Satellites)* 
Ruch (1974) (From EPDA/PPS Reports) suggested, "It was envisioned - 
that the Center would play a significant and continued role in training 
the Satellite personnel, who would, in turn, , develop local programs. 

' The Center-Satellite program focused on two^'Jfcinds of outcomes, 
each necessitating a specific, though interrelated strategy. The 
training. ©f educationar personnel (graduate faculty through para- 
professionals> was staff development . Chani^ing the training programs 
or the delivery of services for each worker was the second outcomie, 
i.e., program development * The presence and interrelatedness of both 
was considered crucial to any meaningful reforms or planned change 
processes. . . 

Staff Development; The following five basic ideas about staff 
developient characterised the Nor theast\^ Project* ' 

. 1) JSaeh program incixided a specific minority population. All 
the program* recruited and trained workers frbin- the minority popula-' 



tion representative of their geographic area, 
east Center recruited urban blacks. 



For instance, the North- 
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2) ^ Revisions, innovations and now developments in both content i 
and process of traii^iing were instituted to meet the needs of the 
trainees. ^ 

3) The role model was rather perscriptive, and although variations 
. in emphasis^ were present, the generalise model was the central staff 

development role model, 

c 

4) The_ project was characterized by cross-age trailing. Both 
trainees and preservice trainees received training under the auspices 
of the Center-Satellite Project. The double practicum, with faculty 
working with doctoral students, who in turn worked with pre-service 
and entry level trainees, was a frequently used model, ' 

5) Pro and in-service training was viewed as a continuum and 
treated simultaneously. Often training activities combined pre-service 
training with professionals ala^eady in the schools. 

These approaches were employed to improve the quality of staff 
development* At the same time/ a number of ideas, about program develop- 
ment were* also important to the design of the program* ^ ' 

* 

Program Develppmentj Five concepts can be noted about the mode 
of Program Development xhalracteri zing the Northeast. Pro jeot.. • 

• 1) It was assumed that program development takes a sustained 
effort over a long period of time. Further ^ new structures and 
program changes often require the acquisition of new skills/ new 
processed, and changes in work related behaviors* ^ These innoifations 
require training, retraining and a specificity which all consume time. 

2) Institutions change institutions: One institution engaging 
another in th'e crea:tidn and cdnduct of meaningful alternate structures 
and processes becbmes an important part of the project. 

3) The concentration or combining of- resources at specific, 
sites became an important/focal point for program development. This 
was accomplished to overcome the many processes within an institution 
thkt tend to neutralize reforrfi efforts. 

4) Diversity was a strongly held concept within the project* 
Not only was there, a strong emphasis on the recruitment, of -personnel 
(students and faculty) froin minority populations, but the identification 
and ^sejection o*f a diverse collection of educational programs and 
patternt^d practices (.traditional and non-traditional) -was encouraged - ^ 

». - 

5) , Specific training to fupport change efforts was desired. 
Such training was related to. the institution and maintenance of 
program changes. 

In order to maximisje the likelihood that programmatic goals 'i(i/ould 



in ?Se1npHcati^^^ S'^Ef^'^ °^ Pittsburgh Program, several elements 
m the application of the program design were emphasized. First the 
control and 'design of the change was to be at the local level the Boint 
of xtnplementation. Secondly., alternative role'models for Joth Sain- 
ing and delivery of services uire encouraged. Third mechanisms 
for frequent exposure of each institute's LtiviSS/progJ^srand " 
prpblems were provided for. Finally, in addition to''s?afl Sloment. 
£ pro^iSedf °^ institutional support activities^ ' 

CenteJ-sSS; So.vi^f ^"''^\f °^ ''^^ ^^"^ Northeastern 

^" !• Pro:}ects, sought to capitalize on the strengths of' 

'S^lil "^''"^""^^ "'^^^^ '^^^^ development while at the saSf tLe ■ 
developing support strategies for program change. 



2. Center - Satellite Interaction 
Charlotte Lpteka 



In an effort to view tije role o^f the Pittsburgh Center from a 
variety of perspectives, and to provide* a^ forum for dissemination of 
information and ideas, a colloquium was held on May 8, 1975 at the 
University of. Pittsburgh. Participants included persons from the 
satellites, the center, the University coumunity, and from field 
sites cooperating_iy the training of students^ in Counselor gdacation. 

The meeting itself was an example of the use of the ejcperientlal 
approach to learning, or, in this case* reporting results and findings. 
This was selected in preference to a more formalized approach involving 
the presentation of written reports Jby individuals from the involved 
groups, . 

. The data for this section of the report are drawn laxieely from an 
?udio tape of the proceedings of' this colloquium^ -'Hie following persons 
were -invited from the Sart:ellites, the Center, and the Field Sites: 

Colloquium Coordinator? Dr* Margaret Becker 

Center-University of Pittsburgh Participants 

Dr. Robert Can5>bell 
br, Canice Conhors 
Dr, Patrick Malley 
Df; John Mosley 
hft\ Joseph Werlinich 

Satellite Participants , 

Dr. Eileen Nickers on 
Mr* George Vito 

Dr, Doris Hill^ Dr. Richmrd Stevic 
Ms. Margaret Labot; Mr. Carter Bowman 

Satellite Consultants - " 

r , *^oston: Dr* Jane O'Hem 

Brockport: H. Jayne Vogan 
Buffalo: _ Ms. Collette Girard 
Duquesne: Dr; William;Faith 
Washington, D. C* : his: Mrytice Tobias \ 
t-* . ' " ■ 

' P3^of<^ssional Organizational Consultants 

. APGA: Mr. Frank Burnett 
PACES: Dr. William Groves 

Dr. Richard Malnati . 
NARACES : Or . Judith S cot t 
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Field Sites 



Robert Boulden ' 
James Duerr 
Dr» Larry Dukes 
Sister Mary Elice 
Ms* Kelly Estes 
Sister Eva 
Mr* William Fisher 
Dermis Flosniqk 
Ida Freeman 
Paul, Friday 
James Hawes 
James Higgins' 
Edward Hogan 
Edgar Holts 
Vemell Lillie' 



Mr. 
Ms* 
»Mr, 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Dr^ 
Dr, 
Dr. 



Dr* Robert Loiselle 
Mr* James ^^anley 
Mr* Robert Maycheck 



Ms* Hazel Moran 

Us. Mary Jo Pisano 
Ms # Martha Riordan ^ 
,Ms. Sue Schiller 

Mr, George Schubert 
Dr* Jerry Seraphino 
htr* . Jerry Smith 
Dr. Ted-^Soens 
riean James Spence 
Ms/ Mary Stone 
Dr. Robert Teeter 
Mr. Ted Vasser 
Ms. Jane' Van Wormer 

Mr. Vern Wet^ol- 



Homewood Brushton NHC 
Mars Area High School ^ 
Allegheny Coimuunity College 
Lawrena^ville High School 
Allegheny East MH/MR v 
Holy Family School ' ^ 
Tayler Alldfixdice High School 
Holmes School 

Hill District Catholic School 
Intermedite Jilnit, Pittsburgh 
Holmes School 

North Hills School. District 
Point Pari; College . ' 
Hamption School District 
Black Studies, University * - 

of Pittsburgh 
WPIC, Oakland Team ' ' 
North Allegheny School District 
Associate Directoa? Pupil * 
Services, Secondary School, 
Pittsburgh Schools . 
South Hills Child Guidance ^ 

Center 

Art Institute o£ Pittsburgh 
Lawrenceville Catholic 
University of Pittsburgh 

Learning Skill Center 
Tayler AUderdice High^ School 
The Center ^ ' ^ 
East Liberty MH/M 
Gladstone Sr* High School 
Allegheny Community College 
Westinghous^ High School 
Mycodfa 

Westirighouse High School 
Northern Area Satellite, 

St. Francis M/MR , * ^ 

Karma House 
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• ' • >-.i.ants ^ the meeting. ^ere aslced to address 

satellite and center parucxpants ^ 

these- issues I . - . 



B. 



C. 



'''^^ * * * rt«c n£ each o£ the^ 

to- explication of *!,%Ser a" «™= °* 
fatoUites and ^^^",2'^'Vstatement of the 
.^ra~he^6fecr£road> SateUlte and the , 

Pitt Center. A . 

each, SateUU- vi.^of *e ,osUi« 

^ ° * +tt*. positive and neg- 

^ report *h%SHn"lvl *n^^ " "to 
ative effects o£ t'?®^^,*"!, %o the coinnittnity , to 
^iio to e^^^f/^S't^ tS greater tJnixersxty. 
^Xti-cult«ral xtnpact, an , . 



^Iti-cultural xtnpac., ^ . ^^^^ed informally'. 

V .vat fouows a^-arUgi^^ 

in the first person, ^ fl^^ Satellite-Center ^e^t. ^ ^ 
> -others connec^^^^^^^^^ 

the remarks ^^^^^^^/into those categorxes. 
densed And separated^xnto tno , . 



^JiH^ri-^Jii^i^^ a. part of this project 

. \ooUng hack, historically 

we find our personal motxves for.^^^ ^ J^stems • xnterac^^^^^^^^ 

^SL^Sv^^ ^^S^!'aS^SiS^^ 
aeSs (minority groups and others; , ^ _ 

stream r. 4:«nHin 



— ^* • . „«J the use of the funans 

'system at Comsolor Bducgon.^Ra ^''^I'S'muWal c»atlon 

• sense of owning "^..^^""^participate in a V^3^%°1 "SSss within a 
allows the l''*'-Y^''™ii°ld involved. Hio ^^/^ "1 fS Se linkage, 
^here he feels 'i^y^f^f^nf-Jhe training wdol »^ |°^Xtion of the . 
J"'^^" it«nlterand ' J" °*Se"fofsibfe i^aet on the %reat- 

•"^^^^J^ =^7i:if ofiSction in h^een. as a^ 
eT'coimunity. Atanyp .^^^^ 

...odel" for, another comp . ^ '^r'Sn'rUy 

ok we acco^Jf J^^yttm^rdtr^^^^^^ very^much; -^^^^ 

?,as been that the IJ^f ^j^^/f^st par.:, ^^'n faSnr 

gxdup meinbers vere^or t^^^^^^ hierarchy of . decxsxo|«|^xng^^^^ 

,taUng,part xn ^^^f/Sding «ho,wil-l ^ecxde. When t ^^^^y..^ 
at the top ^^-^.^^t Lf Snority wewbers ^^^^Prf.'! intervention? 
will Xhe VOsit^^^ I^^^'^J'IZ 3tatus quo prxor to xnterv„ . ^ 
Imd-tHe structure return w . . 
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Our own need for survival has impeded our process because of 
having to make "political?'" compromises. Our confrontation with the 
bureaucracy has been blunted by our concern with maintaining what we 
have. • , ., . 

Another issue is that '^our power ,and mobility as a collective body 
is pretty w^ll limited to movement within the institution,. Individually, 
however/, we have made significant impact.. It, is within the sphere of 
interpersonal delations and per^sonal philosophy that the project, at 
Pitt, has been itto^. meaningful and successful, (tar connectedness 
with the Satellites Ims provided linkage, feedbaclc, and mutual support. 
The community based field sites have served 'as vehicles ,f or practicing 
in other environments whdt we practice at Counselor Education. The 
scope and worth of the entire project has been^ enhanced by the coopera- 
tion, . support , and services prwided by the committed persons involved. 

Boston Satellite -■ Dr. Jane O'Hem ' ' - . . 

Entry into a system is one of the issues. which concerns us;- how 
do you move "into a system? do people want you? how do you get. people 
involved? We have found that in order to go out and impact others we 
must work with our own people first, with the Field Site personnel, 
and within the. University. We have now made sprae real changes within 
the department , and the University. We have radved from a traditional 
hierarchy of decision making to sharing in the selection of students 
and staff . We have developed with the University a core program that 
will include psychology, psychiartry, social work, psychiatric nutsing, 
occupational therapy, special education, rehabilitation counselling, > v 
and others in human services. / Nuw" these schools vUll be collaborative 
and provide a core basic to ?tll with which students can integrate their 

/ specialties , ' • \ " ' . 

/ [ One problem is getting .the right people at the^ fight time involved 
in the development of the program. Also, we raust'plan and make some 
decisions beforehand. But communities desire input fnto what is being i 
done," and students entering in September react without ja sense of ^ 
involvemen'i: ■ to plans we made the previous March. How can we provide 
for a sharing of th.e vision when all the participants were not part 
of the process from the beginning? . . ^ 

A truly collaborative and |)rpductive relationship with our field 
sites has evolved since some of our staff became part of theirs and ' 
some of their -people moved to our staff. This is an" example of colst 
sharing .which is intimately relatedi to the working of the project in 
•a positive way. Cost sharing has also allowed us to continue to try 
to attract good members of mi nority groups to the University. There 

■ seems to be a big shift talking place in the -area of financial responsi- 
bility.- Compared with the traditional processes, we have been able : 

' to negotiate with the Vice President of Student Affairs at the University, 
and we are doing so with social -agencies, school systems, and other 
systems. ' ' , " . . 

49 . * ■ 
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Another question concerns accountability: have we done anything? 
Are we dding the job we set out ^to do? .We have been getting both ^ 
positive and negative feedback from students. -They and our coimaunity ' 
board taught us more, than we' could have learned in any other way, Vfe 
are teally starting to talk about coinmunity, rather than only about ^ 
whom' we can get into college. Are we' interested, in feeding into a system 
a more competent and far-^reaching counseling program, as opposed to / 
tacking- a system that is a challenge because the traditional approaches ^ 
cannot fit in? Where do we. provide training for our students - 
in an "easy" area where the experience of one-to-one supervision is / 
better ^ or in a ^*3iifficult*'^ area where creative "and Innovative approaclj^es 
are a must? And^ in what ways can we cluster to provide some support 
for those students who eventually take jobs in. a system? Can we develop, 
peer groups for continuation of purpose and a sense of aff ini1;y among ^ , 
our graduates? We lose our potency in many cases yhen we ^rS"* alone ' o 

It seems likely> ultimately, that our many small Sctiviti-es will 
actually change the larger communitijps within which we move, but oyer ^ 
a longer tW period .thjth thrpe years. 

Diiquesne Satellite - Dr>/ William Faith . / 

The responsibility of using federal funds precipitated the 
attitude', that we found ourselves facing: , We must get everything' done 
in the space of a couple of years. This kind of^ imposition gives 'immediate 
results, but. little lasting effect, arid we^need to move aWay from that* 
Instead, stressing 'patience, we can experience the initiation of the 
project, stand^back ^d look at what todk place, then'come back (with 
a sense of "ownership*' because of the involvement) and develop what 
might be "a new program, different frota what was instituted when the \ 
funding began. 

Brockport Satellite - Jayne Vogan ' ^ . ' . * 

One of the things that has happened to change our institutions 
has been staff development: The process of giving copseling away. . 
The repository of mental health does npt lie with the few people who^.^ 
have that title. We started in a small way under the auspices of. the 
project with any voluntary collection of students, teachers, community 
people, 'administrators, coun|elo;rs, and whatever human relationships 
, we had, teaching people to communicate better, doing all the tMngs 
^ of the kind generated by the project, and over four, years- we progressed 
to work with all the administrators in that district. They have now 
instituted a training office within the district to pick where I 
•leave off, and have hired people who 'are good, who do- training of 
nuclear groups within shcools*^ Of nineteen schools in the district 
thirteen have an ongoing project for staff development and re-training- 
of adults within the shcool, I am still an external consultant, but . . 
the district has institutionalized ^this change even though the federal 
money is gone. It is somewhat different from other ^*soft money" proje^cts 
Un which the money is withdrawn and 'nothing remains. Anqther aspect is 
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that we got some publicity from the area schools about i^hat we were 
doing and the. University began to feel the need to iinplement some staff 
development within various departmerits which we have now begun* I 
feel that the change coming from Within the Institution of higher 
education was;;, more significant |baiv those changes motivated by external 
agents, even though school districts in the latt*er categoi^ are 
farj^her along itx'xiie sequence of change* , 

Washington/ D^.^g Satellite - Ms> Mrytice Tobias, Ms. ^^argaret Labot, 

Mr* Carter Bowman t 

Wltat degree *of success and failure liave we experienced? 

How do we plan clxaijge? * ' f \ * - ^ s 

How is planned ^change implemented? ■ 

■ * f ■' • ■ 

' How do we deal with people coming in different stages of the 'process? 

How' do we define t^e needs of thos€?^we serve? ; • 

How do we reach or hold the popuiatiori we 4re trying, to serve? • . 

These are some of the questions? being' raised^ Change is* one of 
the? only cc^stants .in the vax^ieties^ of our experience.'^ 

Our.progxam in Washington, D^C* was the only one of the Satellites 
that was a:n in-service program, having* been a public school system and 
having 'a population projection that was climbing • Our idea was to affect 
the ^people already on the payrolf within the systm% this is one w&y 
t<f^^flif people involve4* One difficulty wa^^ta try to maintain a degree,^ 
of stability in the local school and yet enco^xrage the University of 
Pittsburgh to accept some of our teachers into 'itsr^p;rogram,. l;nowing 
what the loss of those, teachers to. the "faculty would meam had 
to assess our priorities and one of our stron^st values.7seemed to be*" 
with the personal development of the people, having thelbelief that 
these people could then make changes in the institution as an indirect * 
outcome of their personal change This brings up the committment that 
we have to the institution for having* these people return to that setting 
- - or is our ^oal really bigger than any one institution? One thought 
is that an advocate for the kinds of service we want to provide can * ' ^ 
become part of a network of an extensive system* This is the direction ^ 
toward which the Garnett-Patterson Satellite has been moving. Many 
of' us are m longer in the building where we parted, but the communica- 
tion channels among us are .st3.ll open and. we are still pressing for 
the kinds of things that we want for children* We could mt anticipate 
the constant <:hange of personnel within the sy^tem^ but riither than 
see such turnover as a stumbling blqpk to prx)gess, we can looTc om it * 
as an assist in' terms of broadening our impact. Ta evaluate success 
or failure we slxould not, only see three years within one institutioh-, 
but instead see the larger picture,, projecting ourselves xn time and 



! eonmbutxon to the fiejd^of Education as a whole system. 
Change % a paxnful process. with it needis to come m enlarged view ' 
o£ what we are about. We need to he optiaisttc and broaden our perspec- 
tive and not get cat|ght up in looking at just one setting* i^^^^P^^ 

:?JSardingf the larger, society, change threatens those who 'may cur- * 
■ ^L?f!/^!fe* ^ you think that people are going to call on us and 
say "help me take care of a situation", when that very plea implies a 

previously held power, or when we my be; the agent^ who will ri# ' 
hira/her of power? ^Iipse who call and ask are not the people who want to 

inv<^vedjn a situation in which they a*e trying to >ring4hoit a change, 
^and in which they have indicated that their surJivial in the systmZ^ 
not the most importatft factor.^milingness to ris% to stand up and be « 
counted, ^not just to talk about it and do nice s^e things to get it to A 
happ^, IS a very personal risk as well as a departsefttal xi4: If we ■ 
want. to faring about changes and the system with which we deal is too ' 
strong and powerful right now, the Mg question is "How &i> we teobilize" 
J^""^ ^VS^ a sray that;they can have^^offle iii5)act on what 
? I?*. °. ^P^^^? How ffluch and where people can risk in the changing 
of institutions relates to*.the question of "How do ^e prepare people to 
know where they want, to go?" it is dependent on where thSS people see 
themselves in ter«.s of their needs forWvai, and that 0 a SSical - ' 
issue in choosing suburban or urbs*^ (inner-city) _ sites to work in That 
determination ha^- to be an individual decision. ' ° ^' 

Jtony graduates the Pitt prograia experienced a sense of isola- 
tion and confusion when they returned to th* work world. They ^elt 
?ifH;nSfn °"^!"PPo^t £rqm .?he people or existing structure of the ' 
institution. Peer linkage cou^d <?ontinue to validate the lived-experi- ' 
ence at Pitt that is. so difficult to understand unless you have been 
i« ^J^^"-? * frustrating to find employes looking only for some- 

jne.tcr help with record' work in. the counseling field. With greater 
force of nuBibers of people "impacting" the system perhaps 'our resources 
could be tapped, changes coWd be felt, and we could do aiors of the 



Buffalo Satellite - Ms. Colletta' Girard ' / * ■ 

1^.., Slfi*!;? S'ff developed from the very beginning can mke a 
gl-eat deal of difference, in my experience as an administrator. We plan- 
?t fcSffSr something we felt ^e had a need for,, and we did 

*L ^^f^ " . ? change was not a very big one, but I do not 

think that very big system qhaitges cose about anyway, ^iy feeling is that 
a jradual shaping takes plae'e. We know what we wanted to do, and Ve saw 

* f aj^ opportunity to get something- accomplished. We wanted " 
in ! f ? ^«schers who were presently in the inner-city who were operating 
on a fairly successful level to becom„e inner-city counselors. We worked- 
this out with communities and those who applied for our program we?fi£ 
teryiewed by a comraunitT representative, by the Universi?? 'aS by the 
public school systems. We put them in a program thit 5af ^e?^ mSh Tike 

' . ' 52 ■ ■ 
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> what ever>m© else #ent thicoiigh; hewever, in addition, they were to, spend , 
twojru.ll days a week as interns in the schools, with .the end result of 
increasing our lainority population of counselors. We talk 'about programs, 
training psople to meet the needs of children, rather than, the "straight" 
role that we imow ©f social worfceri, teourtselors,; and others. Ai.niKaber of 
our people are in Title I Schools, and their ispaet is felt in working 
with staff, i^rincipals and coffiffiul^ities. It has been such that those ser- 
vices are being requested and receiving positive evaluation, 'in sosaevcases 
ranking in funding priority above the traditional subjects. The war^e . 
started initially isakes a bi| difference, in ay opinion. • ttm considtant 
didn't have to "corae knocking j we spened the door together. 

AP6A - Mr. Frank Bame£t, PACES - Dr. Richard Mlalnati,, ^ . 

KARACES - Mm Judith Seott • , »t ' 

There needs to be* an essphasis on "follow-up" of support within the* 
coHiimity for graduates employed' there. Of course, such of _th© 'training 
given should take plac^ '*©n location" within the cosiaunity, so that at- 
titudes, abilities, and relationships can grow and be appropriate for the 
setting.^ UoBt of us are located in the city. Can .the power behind chang- 
es -^e sustained, unless we focus oh supporting the individual&-tfh0 are 
out working in the cosmuni'ty a|oner 

We do good things and can eoiBaunieate face-to-face, but ausf de- 
' velop as a pro'fessiotial body that can influence deeislon makers- We need 
to be aware of public relations. The clients we de** with are not in a • 
position to explain how effective we are. We wust become more conscious 
of communicating our program to other kinds of people. How can the Na^ " 
tional Organization use its cosaunieations channels to tell people what 
has happened in this Center-Satellite Prograij? There has been soae in- 
formal filtration of ne.w ways of training, of inpact systems, in the piro- 
fessional organizations. In what ways can APGA, PACES, JiARCES ahd other 
■ professional organisations be an outlet for sharing what has been learned ^ 
so that others may try also?, * , 

yieid" Sa±es-^--^^i:acfr-StgdIii 7W^"terh^^^ ■ , ' ' 

Mxn Ar^a High School,- ^hf. Jaaes Duerr , 

.> The evaluation of the project need not Ibe measured by top changes in 
' institutions alone. The kind of change th*t^should not be ignored is that 
which happens on a one-to-one level in the farther reaches of the institu- 
tion that no on©, reports. As a training isodel we can often use energy bet- 
ter for huaan developaent on a pe^-Sonal level. Meeting a teacher and« Mod- 
eling foTf her an interaction with the class my serve- her needs sore than, 
an official prograa that does not toueij her. Look at the foot |o|.diers as 
well as the officers when you are" eons idering the question of success m 
ifflpiepentini change. _ • .\ 

We isust pay attention to the people we are dealing with at the field 
site and at the University forraally or inforiaally, someone who has ««po- 
litieaV power and know-how irnst relate, to school adajinistrators, teachers, 
counselors, and the "Board". 'We need a. person ^<ho knovs his way ar0un4 the 
O district and believes in what we are doing, who can dell with all kiadi^of 
ERIC , peo|ae at different levels with diff extent titles. 
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Underlying the project? were mny values, sm& of which were foreign * 
aeadeaxa, or which had 1 ittle . influence there. Especially significant 
valuing eoisaitraeRt to students over coisEiitiaent to professional or insti- 
tutional structuresj valufng processes over products ^-valuing aiabiguity 
rather than finality, and valuing that which has been learned through life 
experience rather than valuing only fonnal course ejmekences which can be 
validated by transcripts, . ^ /' ' 

n 'X/ ; ' • . ^ . 

A significant project sode whs the provision for differential learn- 
ing styles rather »than the tr&ditional assumption of Wiform learning . ' 
style. The projects introduced such innovative features as cooperative 
adasiisi©ns, coaaunity in»put, and field, based learning. To what extent do 

these values still exert influence? . • ■ ■ , / 

These values indeed continue to exert an influence on the academic 
cmmtimty and on society ^t large. Witness the growth of the Humanistic 
Education ^fovesent, the de^^elopient bf institutional tangents like the 
diversity without walls and others, the acceptance 'of the Frpe Learriing - 
Eavironiaent by some public schools, and the increasing eia^hasis on countel- 
mg the student with his personal needs, as a whole person, rather than 
solely as an academic performer. People all settings in the coiaaunity ' 
have been and are continuing to be influenced by those, who experience and 
therefore know that there is more to learning thah the classroom, .grades, 
and cognition. There has begun a willingness to use a dev&lopiaenttil ap- ■ 
proach, creating within the fraaeworlc^a way to meet student and comgamitv 
needs before a breakdown occurs. ' " 

There are^ some -who anticipate' an ultimate return to th& "'traditional" 
approach in qeadeaia, but 'it seems lilcely that at Jeast sqpe sfflall but • ' 
growing b.ody ©f changes will continue to Mppenj we have aieter all, changed 

TT * liL^aw^;,®^®^®"® "^^^^^ * ^^^^^'^ ^^^^ »n England, the North- 

eastern EPM/PPS Center-Satellite Project was a step in the direction- of " 
■fe8|£erlwg-t;hr"qa3iity7of'.«^gatioji..for minorities, laajorities: Indeed, for 
all :pe@ple in the si^stes. "'"'^ 
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3. The D0et0ral Pragrao at the Oiiiversity 
,.0f Pittsburgh's Cau^sel^r EducatioE Programs 



The University o£ Pittsburgh huB beeirs training sOTnselws far mer 
thirty years; ¥tm its ifi(septi@n until lf62, the counselor, traimipg pro- 
$fw ms the r^spOBsibility tte Pt^partrnient of Secondary Mu€ati€>np In 
1962, the Department of Counselor Education was estafelieted as a separate 
graduate pmgrm^ ^ (Program PescriptyYi^., 1071^ 28} « 

Sinee the b^gimijug of the Cmmsel©!^ Edise^tl©n Pro^raB the emphasis 
has been m th^ "dm^lopmnt ©f the Masters of EteatioE Degree,. When U 
'few students hid completed tlie Masters dPk^rj^a-:thMy were' retained as 
■graduate assistants to help train iiicomlyg Piasters;, Degree sttidenta* Thus, 
a nmd £ot m advateed degree program was felt* Tte response to this mud 
was to create doctoral Program in Cmnmlot-Edmation. The Doetoral 
Prograiii hugan in th^ sch©©l year ISM-m, with an enrollment bf ten (10) 
stixdc^nti?* -This had grown to am enrol loeiit @f one handrc^d-seventy beginning 
and continuing stud.^Ms (HQ) in 1072«7|« fhis growth was greatly aid^d^by 
federal support (financial} for daetorai. students JPTmvm Description^ ^ ' 



^^^^^Sifiee/the Masters Prograo was the.^estabtiphed training progran in 
the department , amd the Ilaet0ral Prograia was det^etoped ii^ response to stUn 
dent neadg (rhths^r *hifi by ttsign) , the latter program became m e^m^im 
of the basic ratiOTalV of the former progrti^^ . . ^ 

This IS mt to imply that the developed M^tm^l Pmgrm is mt an 
entity in its mn ri^t* .R-ithc-r, it reeogisr^es." tlie.faet that oany ©f the 
^!pt*^acteristics present the prograo i^ay als@ %e found in the festers 
Program* - » . ' 
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^ Pgsei^iptiQR 0f the Training Design 

The jwrpase @f , this section is t© deseribe carefully the design of 
the B^sterdi PrQgras in Counselor Education. To' facili^te under^tand- 
_ mg of the t0tal progran, the data will be presented in three segments^ 
HatiOTale, The@retical eoneeptualiSation, and Implementation. The first . 
&eeti0fi win explain th© basic assuaptions .Whi^d the program; the- second 
will delineat© the theorecieal.eonstructs of the training design; and the 
third, kliidi is divided int© tw© sections, will describe the character- 
istic's @'f the pr0gr.jo ami previdp a policy .sciences perspestive of the 

Ife© Etetfteral Program was developed frois a nmaber of basic assimp- 
%mm^ ^m&^mmg training. Sinee the' rationale the pr©graia was never 
explicitly recorded in any offieial ©r noh-offieial doeuaents, the, writer 
gleaned eigh^feasie ass«EipSi@s stateaents frota a varjety of sources 
CMjjgi ;^Ql,il Mcati@n Bulletin,. 1974. KCATE Report, i973,. Iapact Repo rt. 
1968, and Interviews with past and presSiOSeSJt^ and administrative™ 
raeabersi and presented the® t© th© present faculty for their reactions. 

- The partieipa^Sfc^njere asiked to ^-either i'agree" or "disagree" with the 
stated assuaption and t© add any additional" basic assuiiiiption. statements 

_to aliqeady existing eight. 

■flise eight basse assojsjstipns and an explanation ef each follow: 

^* 3M. basic ratidnale-of the.eqetoral Prograa is an expansion of 
|jjg^y.att€?^Ie off the Masters Prograa an Counselor Education at the Unive r- 
sity efe^ FittsburfJu TKis assumption liteai"^^ the awajpefSF that the"''" 
Masters Program developed in the C©«ns«Jor Bdacatiora, DepTartrsent-, and the 
X^aetoral Prograai evolved out of tfte learning dontext of fehe festers J^o- ^ 
graa. Of tM IZ percent ©f t-he fasuslty mejabers who respoaSed, all except 
ope, agr0»sd with this basic "assuiapt ion. Thr reservation suggested 

by the @iie dissenting faeulty aesber- was that there is an assuisption also ■ 
that the beginning daetos'al student has experienced and- assiffiilated mny 
0f tiie persona! development experiences {i.e., group 'process, pre-practi- 
em, experieiitially oriented course work, etc.) of the'oKalsters Program. 
Therefore, the eaphasis of thtf Boetorar Pregrasa leans towHd .expanding - 
and strengthening professisnal developaent, particularly in the areas of ■ 
content, writing, analytic ikills, and practical resea^reh. A second 
faeulty aeaber, though supporting the basic assuu^tion, suggested the 
sc^e ide^;! Ji.e. .'that there Is sore eisiphasis on "theoretical constructs, 
e;,f»,, knawledge, writing, theorising, etc., at the Doctoral level than* ' 
snth. Maf.tJsr stiidonisl . ' -- - ■ . 

. • ' ( 

^' I^-^-jy^^®" '^^ » learner; the leayner is a person (lapact/ 1968. 
Si-J-l' -^-^^ of tbe faculty- agreed with thi§ assuraption. The statenent " 
'sraplxes, that a, training prograo should f@cu.s on developing the "total" f" 
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,.jP®!!l?% "^^^ simple acquisition, of knowledge and skills is not sufficient 
to Sake one a professional in the helping prof ession§j the pkpsorial devel 
oj^sient of the student must also be engaged in the: process. Mth parts of 
a'participaftt (person - learner) raust be engaged, intensifiedd and extend 
ed by the training program that seeks to develop a "professioiAil" fully 

, (Curl, 1974, p, 45). 

* Ji 

3. Individuals learn at different rates . The assumption is that* 

' individuals enter the program at different educational "places" and move 
through the program at different rates of speed.. Therefore, a training 
progras! must design means of working with, individual difference^ ,*'and 
provide the necessary flexifelity to accommodate them. One hunfed per- 
cent of the responding faculty "agreed" with this statement. Ope faculty 
Eieaber, in support of this Issue, raised the pertinent question: Because 
sorae students have demonstrated competencies outside of this department - 
prior to coming to it, or upon leaving it - which4ias afri«£fg'ct^n f^r^lT 
program; how much acquired experience counts as Ddatoral-pompeten^y^ 

4. Learning is% developmental process . Closely aligned with the 
preceding assumption, this statement suggests that learning experiences 
are tesiporal and therefor42 can be sequentially planned'? All of the re- 
sponding faculty agreed with this 'assumptioL 



A group process is a vehicle for development (Impact, 1968, 
P',' 4)- This statement suggests that the planned use of groups and 
groupings can greatly enhance the development of a person at both ti>e 
personal and professional levels "(Curl, 1974, pi 44). All of the fac- 
ulty accepted this assumption. Many of the learnijng experiences in the 
training prograja are, therefore, structured in groups of varying sizes 
to facilitate different in^nts ©f persdfnal "- professional development. 
.* Th& purpose seemed to be to create an environratent of varying closeness* 
and openness where participants could experience themselves in relation 
to otlters, the content and the process. 'One faculty member suggested 
ttet the cTianging focus of groups and groupings within the programs were 
for |he, purpose of creating ambiguity which^ would force^^the learner to 
ideritlfy the self as the source of -meaning and power. 1 

• ^ " 

6. Supervision is a developinental process (Impact, 1968, p» 4) . 
The, assumption is that supervision is not an isolated Activity directed 
solely towiird developing counseling skills in a person. Supervision has 
both an extensive and intensive developmental focus, -thereby moving a 
student from wheye he is when he enters the program to where he should 
be as a;?ompetent profi'ssio^^ agreed with this as- 

sumption, ~ ~" 



Interdiseiplintry^earnxi^g is part of developing the total 
H^HE* The underlying premise is that personal and professional d'evel- 
opmeat in the helping professions are enhanced by aft interdiciplinary 



approach. Again the emphasis is on the development of the "total" person 
Therefore, other disciplines (e.g.v Psychology, Anthropology, Sociology, 
Child Developments Social 'Work, Business, etc.) can offer significant 
cpntributions to the' preparation of a well rounded individual. One hundred 
percent of the respcjnding faculty considered this statement to be correct. 

. ^- Program pl anning and organization is a develop mental milfeu in 
|he context of trainin j^. (Impact, 1968, p. 4). The assumption is that 
because program planning is an important part- of training, it should be 
flexible and responsive to the need of the learner. There' is also an 
assumption that learning is enhanced in a training program which allows 
the stiident tp assume much of the resjpfonsibility for his own learning 
(Curl, 1974, p. 45). The total responding faculty accepted this assump- 

r 

A few of the associated comments by faculty members suggest that 
not only is program planning a developmental environment for learning, 
but that as it develops within the total context of training it also en- • 
hances that training process. One faculty member indicated that the con- 
tinuous program development atmosphere contributes to the possibility 'of 
faculty and students becoming colleagues in assessing, building and par- 
ticipating in the development of that :^gram. - 

A'different perspective, contributed" b;^ one of the faculty members, 
IS expressed in terms o£ the "minnow theoty" of staff development This 
theory sUggfists that if all faculty swim the same pattern, then someone 
(the studeivt) will get*^ the message, eyen if s/he cannot understand it. 

The eight basic assumptions,-' plus the commentary, suggest that the 
program etnpJiasizes a move away from traditional models of education. A=s 
on^ faculty, member noted, the assuraptfons' indicate that meaningful educa- 
tion-lies in reversing, or^t least changing, the traditional educational 
emphasis, i.e.., more fdcus on process and experiential learning and less 
on the^strictly content oriented program. These eight basic assumptions, 
then, form the basis for the theoretical conc"feptualization of a different 
view of a training program. i 

' ■ I ' 

In order to further the understanding of the training design, the 
theoretical conceptualization of the^prograiTwili be delineated in 'the 
following section. A global perspective of the system will be presented 
along with a view of the internal fui^ctioning of thi^ program. Both' 
perspectives are directed toward understandi^ng. the person's interaction 
with the system. 



Theoretical Conceptualization 

The, conceptualization of the. Doctoral Program in Counselor Education 
can best be understood if it is presented from two different perspectiyeV. 
The first perspective will be a global picture, from the nanagem^nt |)oint 
of view, A question wl^ich would help focus on this perspective might be: 
What are the processes/and conditions which must be controlled in order 
to design a program df one's o\m making?. The secoritf perspective is that ^ 
of the internal functioning of the department* The questions which woul^ 
hqlp focus on this perspective might be: Given an autonomous environment, 
how can the various internal elements, processes, and conditions be com- 
bined to maximize the basic assumption (the person is a learner - the 
learner is a person) about training a counselor? 

*i ■ ■ » 

- A Global Prespective ^ V ^ 

f ■ ' '* 

According to Dr. quthrie, the first ^chairperson of the Doctoral Pro-- 
gram, the most critical conditions that must be controlled by the depart- 

^ment are time, territory, and bound^y maintenance (Interview, 1974) 
Time is described as a commitment by faculty arid student to a one, two, or 
three year program. Territory (space) refers 4:o degrees of isolation be- ' 
tween the department and the rest of the University/ It also' refers to 
the need for an 'intact, or "in house", program where .students stay within 
the department for their learning experiences as much as possible and out- 
side faculty, lecturers, consultants, etc. are brought ^in. The excepVion 
to this is when a student leaves the department to complete an •expanded 
major. Boundary maintenance refers to the process of maintaining one*s 
own tin^i^ Snd space once they have been acquired. This is ^ process of . 

. warding off encroachment of other systems, thereby maintaining the identity 
and autonomy of the primary system. Guthrie cha?:acteri zed thi? process in 

^terms of political n^otiation - of changing of external rituals.. One 
must be aware of what the extemafl systems need In order for fhem to func- 
tion.^ This, then, becomes the data that one provides. The olDjective is 
to maintain one's system's ^u;t'onomy^ and not to be absorbed into the ex-^ 
tema,! rituals of the o'ther system. Therefore, what takes place is that 
one model (pr. system) is constantly confronting the other, and the con- 
frontations/are' handlejl by political negotiation. 

Dr. Ruch, the second chairperson of the Department, also verbalized 
the importance of boundax-y maintainors (Interview, 1974). He stated, that 
the chairperson's role is that of ... "keeping the greater ^superstructure 
o££ the actor's backs." The more open the primary system is toward the 
larger system, the more dissipated are its effects on the participants. ^ 
It loses the intensity it has as an autonomous system. So, he viewed his 
role as that of a "broker (of) the system," maintaining the necessary 
boundaries to "insure the autonomy of the system and actors. 

Once the time, space, and boundaries are established, the program 
has the necessary potency to design inductively its own environment; 
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(the participants within the system function around the different process- 
es, such as, reward systems, norms, decision making, etc.). The partici- 
pants can now organiz.ei reorganize, juake decisions,^ and design patterns of 
curriculum and coraminication . that besf fit theiiyieedsV 

In summary, .the administrators gain control of the progrsen's time 
space, and boundaries and allow the elements (the faculty, students, and 
content) to organise, reorganize and manipula^te their own processes to 
maximize ^ the learning outcomes. With this understanding of the global 
perspective of the system, it is time to explore the internal functioning 
of the autonomous system. 

Internal Functionihg ' <f . 

The second perspective, that o£ the" intekai d^ctionirfg of the de- 
. partm^t, can best be explained by describing some of the basic concep- 
tual structures within the program. Guthrie" (Interview, 1974) 'had stated 
that ori^e time an^ space were accounted for, tfien the participants in the - 
autonomous system could inductively design their own environment. This 
could be done by the jnanipulatiun of their components of a system - • 
elements , processes, and conditions. (These three interactive components 
of a^system were borrowed from the writings of Charles P. Loomis (I960)' 
a sociologist under whom Dr. Guthrie studied at Michigan State University.) 

The elements %xi a system are the substantive components of the syl- 
tera (people, courses", things, etc.) - The processes are the ways the ele- 
ments .are related to .one another, or the wdys they interact (groups, semi- 
nars, lectures, etc.). The \agditions are the requirement^' of territory 
(space) , time-, and size. (These three components are obviously paralleled 
between systems and internal to any singular syst^m.)^ Lootais adds clarity 
to this point when he writes: \ 

— - The elements and processes constitute the 

working components, the parts and articu- ' - 
• lating functions of the social systejn. .. . ^ . , , 

. ' (these) components;. .constitute the cen- 

tral core of social structure. (But),., 
both space and time are to a certain ex- ^ i>j- 
tent utilized as systems attributes, as • 
facilities, but they are never . completely 
controlled by the system's members and are, • 

therefore, arbitrarily classified as con- - '' 
. ditions (Loomis, 1960, p./37). 

can ns™? te"Xt«T«ntr„1[i:f object-to conditions which 

with one 'ressrvaUom^HaSJfi th« '^"^ 
time are established anfconSSi fd a ZATuAI f ''P"\"><' 
that, syste. also has control of the eUe^L^L^d^^^JlssL^^^. JSn^^f* 
quently, Uhe degree to which the Counselor Education Department .controls 



the time -conmitment of staff and students, and the degree to which it es- 
tablishe and maintains spatial autonomy, influences the degree of control , 
(i.e. .flexibility, manipulation,- organizational ability) the participants 
have over their interactions (elements and processes) ♦ This m'eans^ that ^ > 
since the Counselor Education Department had established a major degree 
of autonomy (control of time,, space, and boundary maintenance) , the parti- • 
cipants could organize and reorganize the internal elements, processes and 
conditions in any manner^ they wanted, in an attempt to obtain the results 
they desjired. . • . ^ • 

Guthi*ie provided a schematic explanation of this system in the Impact 
Report, (1968) . The components of the sopial system are" presented in sum- ^ 
"mary form in the following -out line (Impact, 1968, p* 10)> 



FIGURE I 
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Figure I suggests, not only an Jinterrelatedness of the three compo- • 
nents, but ajso- a hierarchial direction of jjystemic movement. Conditions 
set the ground-*v;ork or environment upon v;^ich or within which, processes can 
be developed to give the elements a meanx^ and direction. Therefore, to 
develop 'a training program in which, the processes work to insure the achieve- 
ment of any 7\^alue demands, requires the greatest possible utilization .of that 
system's ability to control the cojiditions, Guthrie ^states this more suc- 
cinctly when he writes: v * 

Critical then, to (the) , • .desifin oJc. .*a full^ * V 
traiitint program, is the.primaoy of establish- 
ment of conditions within which processes are 
facilitated and into which elements- are placed. 
Elements have meaning only within processes 
/ . • and processes develop only'unUer conditions. 
— If these relationships are not congruous, if ^ 
elements, processes and conditions take on 
meaning apaj^ from each other, -the structure 
of th^ program will be essentially chanjged and *" ^ • 

new premises will have to be developed as ' . , « 

program rationale. CImpact , 1968, pp. 13-14).' 



The discussion, thus far., has been focused on explaining the neces- 
sary c^j^igeyty. In a social system and how th.ey interrelate. One element 
wte^l^g^^ll^g diBveloped further, is tlje fuiiction of the participants 
insWtlilP^j^s^^ r^e'.qtiestioij, •♦How does one Ifisam, or develop, within the 

• fxmeijiptT'dtrm Guthrie views learning or development 

..."as a' complex series of pSrocess affecting the whole person" ( Impact/ 
1968, gf-. ft). He asserts that a -system must engage the learner at a number 

'A of different levels of functioning, if the possibility of maximum learning 
-is to take place. The various levels of functiong at which a program must 
engage a participant during trainin'g .arW outlined in Figure II. 



FIGURE II 
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* (Impact >. 1968, 9) 

The left column indicateis three levels* of functioning behavior,' 
process and experience; The right column correlates each level-of func- 
tioning with ihe. activity which engages that level of functiohi,ng, Guthrie 
suggests that, in order to employ this hierarchy system iji a training pro- 
gram,' it^ is necessary to gstablish experiences, within the program, which 
will force the person to work or process these events through his behavior- 
al system\ CXmpact , 1968,' p. 13), The underlying assumption is that learn- 
ing', or development, takes place by an upward movement through the levels 
of functioning (Figure 11). The participant experiences an event* This / 
experience is processed '^cognitively and affectively, thus manifesting it-- 
self in a. form of behavior. The developed person, then, has reached a de"^- 
gree* of functioning where these three levels are well integrated and func- 
tioning simultaneously,^ with the resulting behavior representing the inte- 
gration of these function^) (Curl, 1974, p. 44). Guthrie summarizes this 
when he writes r' ^ 



The end result, tHe eomplete system facilitating 
the fully functioning 'person would enable the 
person to be^and become and tp so' extend his 
being through his feelings and meanings that his 
^behavior expresses what he is and is becoming 
( Impact , 1968, p» 13),- ^ 



How does thA;4|:a^^|L,lfe^s1:em"h a person express what he is and is 
^\,t)ecoining? I^e schema iSif^the training program /has three components: 

elements^ processes, and eqnd£||ons. Similar Ij^ tlte scheme of the person' 
has three components: behavi&j; process; and experience. This section 
will explain the combining of the two outlines in order to sharpen the 
focus on the relationship of elements to behavior, processes to processes, 
and conditions to experiences- in a total conceptual design, thus shpwing 
how the system helps the person* ^ . * 

^ ■ - . ■ - ' ' • " ' ' 1 ■ 

The program is designed to provide a learning environment within 

which the participants can observe/^dk>, say, think, feel,, live, and ;be- 
^ come whatever they desire, the follo$;ing dpsign combinejs the two schemata 
* - the person and the social system - in order to show the parallelism at 

each level ♦ . ' ^ ^ 

FIGURE III * ^ 
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, (Impact , 1968, p. 9) 



Figuir^ III illustrates that the pers6n and the system ilnteract and 
relate at parallel levels of functioning. The key, then, to facilitating 
iearnilig in the person is the relatiopship and interaction between the 
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levels of the person and those of the system. The focus becomes the. 
middle part of £he design, th^ Relation and Interaction. Dr. Gttthrie" 
emphasizes this;.:point by stating: ' 

Thus (in any prograia) the attempt is to create 
- .relationships and interactions that will facili-^ 

tate an emphasis in function upon interpersonal 
^. processes • The person ahd his levels of func- 

tion and the system and its levels 'of function ^ 
are dra^^ out beyond theij^ ovm internal struc- 
* ' tures and mutually brought together mthin a 

/process of interpersonal function and responsi- ^ 
bility (Impact ^ 1968/ p*. 11), ^ ^ 

The emphasis of training, therefore, is notion either the person 
or the system, but on movement oiftward from both* This movement is' ac- 
complished, by facilitating the interpersonal processes that serve on 
the one hand to elicit an, experience in the person, and on the other, 
tp all that experience to extend or intensify' itself through a irani-- 
f est behavior. -Perhaps^ Guthrie states this concept best when he writes 

•• •J'^ost (programs) do not depend ^ heavily upon 
or move directly to engage l[:he intra-personal 
; ; systems Neither do. they establish as primary / , * 

a social system structure upon which they 
heavily depend or from which the v ususally 
^ ^ functioji. Rather, they encourage jnovempnt * 
i , * outward from person and system by facilitating 

\ processes which faring together persons as 

• * learners arid learner;s as pgtsons in such a way^ - 

that they engage fully iii cognitive^ affective ^ ' / 

process development under a set of conditions 

in which each person can ^)e and become, extend 

and intensify his learning and his person ^ / 

(Impact , 1968, pp. 11-12).- / ' 

^. ' ^ " ' \ 

To summarize the ab^ve, the conceptual design of the Doctoral Pro-- 
gram^in Counselor Education is the explana tion of the relationship and 
interaction of the behavio;r,' process es^^-amd experiences of the participant 
and -of tha elements, processes and coiMitions of the. system. In Other 
words, the training, program was designed around! 

. ' " ■ ■ 

1) elements that would stimulate; 'and engage ^ . 
partici^^ants behavior systems ^ " 

/ . which in turn would el/ffelt engagement of 

^ thqjr cognitive-affeciiye systems creating 

energy for / . 

2) process sessions intended to facilitate shared 
thinking and feeling that would lead to under- 



standing and open sittitude ' 

.that would encourage participj^ts to extend 
' . ^ themselves and intensify their involvement: 

• ' ' with themselves and otheys s^> that under the^ 

3) .conditions provided they could experience a mode 
. of befing, living and becoming with themselves 

and each other (Impact , 1968, pp, 1'2-13)* 



Wlien the person experiences an event in the system, and' can be or 
become^ he gets extended back through his. feelings and meanings into a 
behavioral expression of what he is and is becoming* The program, then, 
operates to move down the level? of functioning to engage the basic ex« 
periences of the person iind-then back up to a manifestation of this ex- 
perience, iii behavior (Curl, 1974, p^ 47)* 

This discussidn has explicated the major component of the training 
program design; i.e*, the systm, the person, and the relationship and 
interaction of each. The extension and intensification of the learner 
constitutes the primary objective of the training method* ^ To show how ' 
this conceptual design operates, examination was made of the documents* 
pertinent to the program .(e.g. Plan pf Operat jton paper^ technical reports i' 
College of 'Education Bulletin; NCATE Report , personal f iieS^ of ' chairper- 

TTT Report, etc), plus audio- taped int^iews with the a^lMtiistra- 
tors and faculty member^' who worked in the department* » / 

The interviews wgre conducted with faculty members and administra- 
tors who were present at the inception of the program and remained in the 
department for not less than three years. All of the int eCTiewS /were 
condiyjted in person, or by telephone ' depending on the location of the 
interviewee* ' ^ . 

/The interview consisted of five questions which were developed from 
the social process. map of Policy Sciences, The focus was on eliciting 
the interviewees* perspective concerning: 1) The immediate results a 
graduate would gain having completed thfe program (coutcomes); 2) the long 
range results (effects); 3) the methods and techniques employed i*- the 
program to bring about the desired outcomes and effects (strategies);; 
4) the use of time and space (situation); and 5) an appraisal of the pro- 
gram. 

The following section will discuss the implementation of the con- 
ceptualization from two perspectives. First the basic characteristic of. 
the program wfll be presented. Then the interaction of the participants 
will be examined through the Policy Sciences framework of social process. 
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This section will attempt to identify ana articulate many of .the 
xssues unique .aspects of, the training during the history of the pro- 
gram, in addition, the second part of this section will explain the 
social process of .the program by describing the interaction of the parti- 
|xpants of the program in their "atteEiDt to;iaaxi5ii2e educational effects. 
, The present tasK is to illuminate, the teny . characteristics of the train- 
ing design in orde?t to gain a more through understanding of the unique- 
ness of the training program. " . ■ ' & -i . 



Recruitroent and Selection . ' ' ^ . 

' ' } . ' ■ , ' ■ _^ , 

\ /he recruiBnent and selection of participants for the prowraai is 
vm<ed as a critical function. The seie^Ion of students is approached 
v trom a clinical perfective, recognizing that there is jio one "best" 
^pr^l^ictor of counselor success. Although a rfumbjer of criteria ar? used 
Ce.g;, Quality Point Average* Miller Analogies Test Score, Letters of q 
RecommeMation, Prior Experiences, etc.) the key component of the procel 
dures is the group interview, : l^henever possible applicants are requested 
^^^^^ *° participate in a two hour group interview. Usu- 
ally th^e ar^^eight to ten appli|:ants and two faculty members (or one- 
taculty member and^ one graduate assistant). at the intexview. The format * 
ot the group interview is varied from year to year. 'Sometimes it, is 
totally unstructured? and at other times it is plartially structured and' 
partially unstructured.' ^ \ • 

. ^■ . » , . \- ' 

TTie assumption undert^ing ,tfiis admissions procedure is that an ' 
"ideal" admissions- procedure^shoruld reflect the nature of the training . 
program. This iallows an a|>p'iicant going through the selection process to • 
gam some sense of what the program would fee Mke. It ^iso allows the 
,7 interviewers to Observe the applicant functioning- itf ar* fimrironfflertt re~ 
/ serabling that of the program. ^ , q^., 

. g Since not all applicants can att'end" a group session, arrangements * 
iire made for individual interviews by one or more faculty msrobers in-per- 
son or by telephony. Another process is used for "inhduse" admissions, 
i.e^, admission of those students who are at th# time in' the Masters De-, 
- , gre|>rogl:^ and applying to the Doctoral Program. Those -applicantjs are" " 
^ |dmitted by some .form of total faculty response (vote-, consensus, single 
faculty support, etc). It • should be noted that those stuSentS had prei ' 
" .viously been admitted to the Masters Porgrpm by a similar admissions • - 
process. » -s." 

' < ' / ' ■ ■. ■ V ■ - ■ ' ■ 

^ y The major criterion for admission into the program is clinical'' 
judgment by one or more faculty members. Although paper credentials are 
considered, there are no cut-off points (beyond ^hose established by ^e 
University) definitely adhered to, so. thkt an assessment of the applicant's 
potential as a counselor and ot his receptivity of this typF'Ol' training - • 
• >. is- critical |n an admissions decision (Curl, 1974, p.. 55). These proce- 
' dures, it is believed, lead to ^ the selection;^ a different kind of educa- 
jrional personnal;'^.e. j one who is a risk-taker, independent, craativs, • 
and interested' in a blend of content with interper'sonal process. * 
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Mother eritical factor m thB selectiqn process is ihB belief that ^ 
students are potent resource gersonnel^ They represent' different areas, . 
have ^unique past experiences^ and have individual ways of responding to/, 
interacting with^. md mtlmncing the^ pr0c;^^ses of the program/ Thus^ 
-^t^dents are encouraged to take^the active role in designing 'their educa- 
t tonal f mure by serving as ^active resource persons in the total processV/ 
Parson suggests, l^Students ean be for each oth^r,- but sra^ehow we* 
have blinded ourselves to this fact and as*a result we are neglecting our 
most -potent resource for elpnge"* ( Iiipact , 1968, p. 48)., ' The DoctbraX.' 
Progl^aJn is designed to mke ub^ ofTliTvery ij?iportant e^aeational element. 

Stat as well as studontSj^-ai'e carefully' recruited and selected * 
' (Factflty Interview, 19743* m the selection of staff, the objective seeiss 
to be to achie^^e both hoiaogenei ty and heterogeneity* Homogeneity in rela- 
tion ^to competence and comitment to the processes of the program,' and 
fcterogeneity in terns of teaching and supervisp^ry styles, counseling . 
orientation, philosophical outlook^, areas of special coispeterfce, and ways 
6f relating to -students. To i^^axiiiiae the effect of this heterogeneity 
"all faculty i^e^beri ^p^rve as ad^/|/jors to the students and pariicip^te -in . 
the detfif^ioim i:iakin.g ]peocess©s o^ the program^ ^ ■ 

Program Sequence The Doctoral Wvogrm % / 

•The Roctorai Program 'follows general pattern 'of three stages/ 
First, ^ a diagnostic phase* In 'spite of the careful selection and •admissions 
procedure, the total faulty ha^ h^^ ljlttle experience with a new j^roun of 
participants upon which^to'^Eld a^i^eaningful 'training program* ^ Therefore, 
the/- f4r3:t..^iglvt to ten weeks of training nave become a diajpiostic phase, ■ 
Curriiiular experiences are alEost totally prescriptive^ aM conmjon input 
charateriseg the program » In approxife'ately two months the^ faculty and stu« , 
dentt have interaci^^d in enough sitsmt^ions and around enough content and 
issues fm: useful descriptive and appraisal statements ^labout students^ 
i:teir learning modes and competencies to be mde. Therefore,' the program* 
moves into its second stage* ^ * * 

. > « .. c » 

• ' 5 ■ ■ 

The second stage, ^ an individualized learning phase. Is characterised ' 
by students learning in^Miny different jfituations iBmimtB^ independent 
stud^, groups, etc*} which are deejped necessary and Mpropriate by both the 
student and the faculty* -This phase is |in attempt tr^esp0nd to individual 
n^eds^, learning styles, rates 'df learning, f nd pieferred outcomes (both 
pr^iffamM^lic and individual). Then, as' students gaiiii experience through 
. interact ft'nl' within the prograr^^ aM in outside ^settings,' the program mmm 
into its third* stage* • • ■ "^^-^ 

• I- lining the, third ^tSge, .the mjority of work is often. donS'ex|enial 
'to the prograin^ fm student, at this tiii^e,^ is ^ble to conceptualise and ' 
apply skills and learnings on his/her omx ^^tkii^phuB^ is characterised 
by students completing, their selected areas of competency ami the extended 
Of* expanded Eiajors, and begiMing to mwk on .a dissertation topic » Most 

■6.? . •/ 

- ■ . ; 



mvk is highly iifi#4vWyali:^.ed, aiM tht'pr^gi^atai^tio roi^jis©, is* 
to prwide mmm im stud^nt^ m ^m^let^ thefr artas ©f 'stated caopetejsey 

TKfe notion ©f phases ip a develo^^^Etal -©ne/in^t linked to specific 
'periods tir=e. In imt^ in the pragram*s mst iteli^ed fem^ dlffe^^ 
esit students muM fea In dSffterent pha^^s th^- sme tin^^ ^Tl|g^ aMlity 
the pri^grao fco rtspOTd t# siaefe differences is tlta' tellr^ark of aii4ii« 

• . '* 
A simiber ©f stnietmral amgiiigrin^ts hm^ hmn i^si^^i' md operate 
in tte trailing pmgvm^ iaeh is bristly identified and d^scrifeei; In 
tef^g ©f the mrnQptmal fy^muMoipk of t|e itiign^ thest str^^tures art 
■fevigwii as elements « ^ 

m rdK mmh^T^ win© itn^e ttm fumtwn @f prw£diag„a feaie fm^fT^/^km^tm 
^"pl^miuf^^M cmtmmt}\ Tfeii. is ii@t suggest that mherfrnMlty mm-^ 
Imf^^dQ mt piay a part in the pjf^grte, f@r the .course of tm or CTr^. 
ytars'^eafh stadeitt fias eooi^ ^Bta^t with all the faault>% ainid the totai ' 
faralty shares m pMmimg the pragrao^ ' 

^ ♦ - 

tt^in ^tudmts' im a nmhrn^ @f specific interv^Etions 'in the training pr0- 
grarfc The c^fSCTee^ t^h^'^^teuble pra€ti€a-^'**is th^ miqu^ relatiOTship ■ 
hmhm fsemlt/i fectaral frtMdtEts.and Masters C©grel st^deBts* ThB 
t@ral stadent engages m training activities with" Masters stiJideiit^. The 
facult^y superviie the. Doctoral studrats* aati¥ities» ■'*'i@ilbl0 prdetica^'^ 
are developed in sup^rvisimi, cmsxigeli^g^ gmup -rnvk^ teadilug md pr^« 
gram i5!ii?iag©s$eEt, M all @f these itms th^ pers^iiai mi ^lintml expert* 
^"mcm are bmlt in mm^ sypporfe base* These take m^y i^mBt^ planning 
S0ssi@iis.^ analytic. tvsluati©fis^ feedback .eess ions, Bm^mm dmi^^i m 
buiM up T^Bmrdh mi thmretical ha^kgmmis/ m smimtB dc^elgnei W 
mppoTt mnp^tmcmB in mrlmB atms^^ . ; " " ' 

3> Advisors. In order tS) prmM^ the studtnt .mth p^rsmBl mf^ 
p^rt md a iitm^t link mth the progffe^^ ad^ii@r is mlB^md hy m€k 
Btndmt fmm'mmg the mmi fa€^It>%; " "We advisor Si usually' i^l0stt4 
diiriiig the second st:age @f the pr^gra^^ and this relati^ilship is isaiji* 
tallied iiinftil th't stDiient ei^spl^'tes the proiram^ • 
. % , - 

4^ £@r^eteii€>^ Mii«^ittees. In ©rder t^) assist 'th^^^d^et^ral stn^ 
dmtB in the. i^idlivSdiialijatioiii plmm 0f their fmgvm a co^^^itte© @f 
thr^e (Mvimr mi tm 0ther famlty cigfeers) Mas 'developed* TIte 
mitt^'^s^reip^nsibility is t# ,w0rk with the student Is th^ design his/ i 
her D^et^rate fr©gr^^ mi. t© ^;0Eit©r the mrti^ipmt^s- progress iis 
r.tetlHg the conditions the desigst* the dmi^^i d§C4istnit is ap-.^-^^- 

prwfed hy the three f^e^^fe^r ^araittees, St is suteitttd t@, the t^tal fmS 
nltf for appr^vaU- . ^ . ' * 



mtic arena w iM^h m d^^mmtr^Q their skills,, the program arranges 
for a variety ©f'ii\irjimg' sit oat toil's throughout the 'C©n^:siiinitr Ci«^»* " 
^dm^l%^ mmal health centers, irug ahme Q^nter^, ^ta.L Stiuidei^ts mn^ 
allf mUqt .a s^pecific field s:tte ' 1. 1& mimiii with the of their' 

individualised pVogranj for a ygar. ftadi Dite is* sisperviscd by- a faculty 
menf^er and fer doitoraS st^sdertts it QftQn used as the aresiaVw the^ 
double pi\iets^iL^!5 leiinrmc^ ^^'^tir^tM^ * - 



^'^t^rdin^ m lm:n'^^ the pro^esi-QS ©f a ^©sial systra are th^s ^ay ' 
varkMr. bU^ui^^ in a ,sF^;teq i?iteraw'j, ''w' relate to., ©Be another I960, 

^v, ^ The Progrars in Crnm^^etor EdiseatioiB were sonstSmtly seet,ing new 
ways @f eKpandiiup, the j^mcQ9%f<^ applieahle t© trmining students^ There« 
fore, tiK* hiF.t@ry of the p-mgrai;:) i-s oiiie ©f mnipilafeing and new pm-^ 
ce9f>es^in j^^orr^o/Ji^^ferent ^vay, in m atterript-t@ tifiproW ^eaimselor train-. - 
ing, I'^hit f©lteti5-are ^ocem ism^^, that hai^e Emerged ftm ihe expfer- 
^sences c^f developing a pr0g2;aa 'Over a period of seven to eight- ye^rs.^ 
The TT^m^ selected 'to Q^liiatQ these prmmstm are, to disepss first ' 
the feplicit prosesses erciv^ting in tht^'^ program, ' and then the n»e expli« 
eit proces^ies, Tmn^e will, @f eowr^e, he .ganie overlap l>etween the'tt^^© 
set9 0f proeesi^e^., as well aa'he%een several of the stnuetural ^iiali-- 
tie^. Ju>.t nentioned their dynarnits, pro^e^s^ qijaltties, m'ntiomi 
here* « > - ' . ' . 



- |feach of what a ^tiadent ImruB frm an edusatiwal program ocmtB-: 
implieirly or siWMtimQS ^vm mvQTtlfl M Haiibert^ (19^^11, suggeBts, ^ 
the •''Bilent eurriailte"* '@f any program ik a powerful medi» for learning. 
.Iftirgan, Cl^^'l), \mMrsQore^ this Bmx, thorn '"^ihrn he dlicusses the ip;p0r- 
tance ©f i^iemg aware ©f the **insidental learning"'^ that ^ take$ place in 
^supervision, §r for' ihat mtter, in any cwrico'to/.^. Several ©f the iin-* 
plicit- proeess^e^?; in the training pr®grai!ii iiiiSluded* 

I, Ite*ietit'e ver^e^i Mducti^^e inquiry. The pr©gra(i prov^i'^^s 
learning ^)ituati0nf. whidi ^llm a student to e^perienee teth l^gic iys- 
tern*. There is an a^^umption mde within the ^departr.ent that i^is^h 0f:the" 
student-?^ *g!Si0r edwational experience has. relied heavily m a deductive 
mode af learning (except in the case of doctoral students vwtio ree'eived'^ 
Masters fiegrees fr©r.^ thi^ department I * Therefore, e?irly and exteniitfe " ■, 
attention is fosGosed m% iMnttiVQ,, self disq.0 very ^©des of learWing^" This 
iu^mti^'Q Mde, of miit%^t ^^"^ applied n^ore readily to'certain content 
areas fcrounseling, flroiip,^ Supewi.sion, etc/f'then to others -CSaeial Svs- 
tem^ .i^rogran ltevel©;pment, etcu ' 

2* Ifxper^e.^tial learning, \ParaiieHng the indy^^tive approach ta , ' 
learning Is. .a {Strang eii^pha^^l*^ ^an escperlential -learning* Studen£f5 are 
given nmv opportunrtiesi im^ situations where they muM e^cperience cog-' ' 
* 
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nitiv& ani affeetivo ©raeesses ffirst hand. Frsia this basis and t&Mtmw,B: 
dAqeyiptive» .c®i5ceptwalj analytic and sy^theti.e understandings are «t«- ' 
v©i®p. Attempts are raad© t© ase. th« stiidonts''. prior exper stances , tl&e' of" 
©ther students » "aid jtliase ©f tjie fa^ultx arid 'staff, along with the*-ff«s«nt 
experience!?, ^t© artieiilate -mid expand the estperiential bas^s f©r l€iiifj}iog. 



3, Intmst.iic'Atim ani extensifScation. It was suggested infaa , " 
©arliier geetaoa that, th© mmm of tlie> traiiuii|; program was not to focus 
g©lcly OB ektter the per.son &t tfie^systm,- but to ineoyjporate both by 'f4v^'\-% 
■'easing an-'an ifidi%'idual »s- interperlenal precesses.- This foeus.-waald eli- •/ i' 
eit iia the persan an ©xperlenee that could then be extended or' intensified 
throagh scse© siBifest behp.vi©r within the systea CJfflgact, 1.968 /p. 11-12). 
An irikliviawal/s pregraaHs intensified through involviient in specifically 
-founil- pr©T|i(?ets -ur thrjjugh' payficipation in specifically constructed groupa- 
mgs. It is extended- b)^ prdgrascnatic creation of curricula?" options', ac- , 
"tivitie-s, lleetives, etc. A participant's- prograa can be intensified or ' - 
extended at anf given periJsd of time, as learning styles dictate or as ■ 
traimliig or personal needs*.' arise-j . 

• „ 4, ImlividQalisation, Possibly the doainant iisplicit prffcesis with- ' ' 
-in th& pmgtm is the attrapt t© provide an individualized program ^or _ ' " 

. eaclfi Qtudent . 5?i thin fraiseworJi^f general, cbropetencies, deeme ' ^ 

sary and, apprdpriate by the core faeufty, the individualization proc^gs' 
suggests prsgraraatie ifesponsps to indiyidtiai students, (l.e,, their- 

■ Immimg styles, J^ate§,, and outcoiaes). * It if conceivable, within' a pro- ■ - 
gr:m of tlsis -natiire, that ei?eh sttident could "hpe a total Ly^^anique se- ' • 
qmme dnA range" ©f learning activities, with' (lifferent ways, of defeon- 
strdtihg pr®fessi©riaS" coiapi@tency,, after the_ initial stage of' the program. 

•-'. 3. Seqtwhcfe an4 pacing. .Seq^iencing (ordering of , content, presenta- 
tion) and, pacing (rat© of tsaming- experiences) are linportast'. process di- 
'- meniiems. Individual .schedules are adjusted to respond .to these two ■ 
variabiles?- consequently,: mKt progra«atic development'fttfeelsions, are 

.Msed»0ii these varSabies^ ' ' . ^ 

' •■ fj,-^ Personal "and professional davel^mnt.' hh^ training program 
holds th^t;the develdpfneiit of the self mi the.^elf as a profession^al are 

trateiiig processes^ The/program encouraged such processes as'^en- 
count'^ring, dialoguing 5, and becoi^ing/as well as^ teaching ptacpice^ su^ 
parvision, and thedry da.?elopment. liters is a con^limmtmy mingling of " 
the pmc^sses of personal dewlopment with the prooess.e§ of content mas- ' 
t^rv,^Hi0 aigsOTpfioii r^eems to be that the process of becoming a profess- 
ional MV^lves deveiopmetit of self, as iMch a©^ acquisition of professional' . 
' ^kills^ tlieories or ffchrjicju^s. As <?uthrie suggests* ^ »*TT)jp person is a 
learner^ the learner is a par^^ (Impact, 1968, 4)./ ' 

l^pljcit^ Proces.^es ' ^ * • 

. \ p Most or^^h^^mp the program ii?are made evident 

thttiugh. thi(^'' following 'processes: • ^ ■ ' * 



1^ Staffing/' (Kxwrpts from staff ings have been^videdtiped 
part of this project J* Tito staff ing process can be considered<the cor 
nor stone of the pi^ogram. Tliis prqcess involves the evaltiation' or st/i- 
dents and of faculty. contributions.. The results of the evaluation pro- 
cess then became the content upon which ^ new prosffam sequence is devel 
oped* The entif^^^ process tias explained Kith the following description 
by Ruch: ^ * ^ — ^ ^ 

* ■ ' '/ 

The process of evaluation of individual .^trainees' < 
development up to and including assessment of 
gampetency was called staffing. It was a thr^e 
' • phase, cyclic process involving student and^fac- 

; pity input, alqng with program .content and re- ^ 
. \ 'spouse,* It is predicated on the assumption that 
^: V, student groupings, faculty assignments and pro-.' , 

• gx^am* content are periodical lyitiegotiable at the » 
sam e time. The temporal nature of this process 
can not~Ee undereslfimated, 1Vhen faculty, assign-/ 
^' * ments and progruip content are deductively and 
^ . " 3/ pr iori determined^ and individualized program 

IsTmpossible/ V 

About every eight (to ten) weeks the program *; 
t^'ould stop and a few days to? a week would be 
; "^pent on staffing and program building. The 
" ; . * . ^igtaffing process starts with student- advisor 

description and assessment of the prior periods " "* 

/ ' /^ork. This, data was discussiied., validated/ and 
V e^P^^J^ded in a meeting with the faculty whom the- > 
ftu*dent had worked with 'during the previous 
period. In general, this assessment iiicluded 
d^ta, from three perspectives; personal, "pfo- ' 
# fessional and situational/socxal. 'It ^^ermitted 
the use of subjective or experiential data along 
o with situational,, objective or Social data* *j 
^ While the mode was clinical the focus was on * 

integrating all data from all sources (mult i-- 
i source) in both assessing student progress and 

building student -programs* In collaboration, a 
^ ^ new plan of study would be developed with refer- 
ei\ce to pacing and sequencing, intensificatioxv 
and/or extensification in given areas, personal 
and/or professional development needs, and re~ 
ference to the student *s l^rhing style. Sug- 
. gestions or prescriptions as to' faculty and 
their teachilng modes would be made along with ^ 
required, selective or elective content goals. . 
The advisor would take the data to the "core fac- 
ulty who v^ould synthesize the input across the 
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Ijrogram and develop necessary classes; supervision or 
other activities. Advisors would schedule advisees 
into sections or grdups and the program would operate 
'for the next eight "weeks. The staffing process pro- 
yidecl the primary vehicle for assessment , of student, 
progress, faculty contribution and content goals. It 
>a,s the critical link between student, faculty and 
content. (TTF, 1974, pp. 58^59), 
*r .-^ * — T' 
. The staffing profiess also serves^ as a vehicle, for combining and co- 
ordinating the interpersonal p^^esses of th^* student and the complemen- 
tary systemic p;rpcesses, A scnematic repres,entatidn of the staffing pro-^ 
cess is> presented in. Figure IV. / x 



FIGURE IV. 
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(TTT, 1974, E.- 60) 



"^2/^ Advisement. Critical to the success of the staffing process is 
the process of advisement (the relationship "between the advisor and the 
studentjf . Advisement is generally a program-long commitment which serves 
as a link fo^: the student with the program and provides a means of person- 
al support for the student. This rielation^hip ,is characterized by an ex- 
change around personal and professional issues which necessitates a sig- 
nificant expenditure of time and energy from both the faculty member and 
thestudent. ' _ 
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3, Contracting. In the later his ti)ry of the Doctoral- Program 
(with the advent of competency statements), the* development of a learn- 
ing contract between student and faculty to accomplish specific learning 
outcomes liecame a potent process for individualizing a student's program. 
These contracts are developed in response to student ^goals, advisement 
processes, and staffings outcomes. They are sanctioned by a competency 
committee and the total faculty, - 

' . ^ . - 

-4, Practicum and double praeticum.. The double practicum arrange- 
ment, outlined structurally \abQve, in addition to regular practica, is 
another process for both extending and intensifying a student's prograpi. 
These models provide the student witfi clinical experiences and much prag-. 
matic training experience. 

5, Supervision, Intense, multi-varied modes of supervision are 
employed. throughout the program. This process provides both the personal 
and professional development of each student. The supervisory process • 
follows two prior complementary processes - placement in a field setting, 
and double practicum. . Both were useful in establishing a supervisory rel 
lationship, which is itself characterized by a developmental process, (e.g, 
sequential,, overtime, involving both differentiar a;nd integrative pha3es) / 

6, Grouping. The program design involves a variety of instructional 
groups as training processes. Practicum groups involve four to seven par^ 
ticipants and allow intensive group and individual interaction around cOn~ 
tent and supervisory activities. Process groups consist of eight- to twelve' 
enrollees each, and provide for close personal interaction, the working 
through of concepts .and attitudes/ and intensive application and ^feedback. 
Seminar-discussion groups are generally a little >larger, consisting pf ten 
to twenty participantsV; and are ^used primarily for .discussion anrd seminar 
activities. Instructional groups conf ist of ..thirty, to forty or' more stu- 

-dents-, 'and are used for lectures, denions^i'ations arid audio-visual instruc- 
tions . • ; • • . * 

These groups can be designed around content topics, field nee.ds, of 
personal and professional issues. 'The assignment W participants to * 
groups can be prescriptive, self selective (choice among alternatives) or 
elective (option to enroll or not). jPrescriptive assignments can be made 
from content or personal variables. These personal yariables.can include 
such elements as heterogeneity, random or complimentary learning st^es, 
faculty choice, or site needs. 

7, Instructional modes. The groupings disclussed above refer to 
those processes of building student instructional collective, while the 
topic of instructional modes refers to the general faculty mode of iriter^ 
vent ion. The three general modes of instruction used in th^program' are 
succinctly; described by Ruch: \ . 

a.. Ob jective-cognitive- theory/ coijiceptual. 
The general model of faculty intervention was 
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geared to r the attainment of cognitive outcomes' . I 

at either an av^areness or understanding level* % 

■ «•..•'■ 

b. subjective-affective-experiential, -The 

geneiial mode of faculty^ intervention was geared /' 
to the attainment of cognitive or persoiial, 

experienjtial outcomes, 

.ft ... ' • * 

' '* 

c. applicative, skill development-professional » 
The general mode of inteiventlon was Igeared to- 
ward, the attainment of specific skills or the 
completion of certain professional experiences, 

• ^ . CTTT, 1974, p, 62). 

8. Mxlieu or psychological community. A number of faculty members 
used the terms, ;»Gestalt Concept^', "Total- Impact Program", or "Integrative 
Environment" when describing the training program. What they seemed to be 
alluding to was a program gestalt, or totally integrative program^ strategy, 
which produced an overall process that had a marked effect on the develop- 
ment of the student. By removing the constraints to process development 
and providing personal supports, the program creates an atmosphere of * 
"community", or "family" -as a training milieu. This environment, then, 
has an evaluative and developmental dimension in its. own right. 

9. Grades and grading. The history of the prb gram concerning the 
topic of grades has been one of attempting to bring this issue in lin'e ^ 
with the philosophy of the department. As the program matured- there was 

an attempt of eliminate, or at least minimize, the cdmpetetxve influences 
of grades, whil-^ retaining the positive effects of feedback, evaluation, 
• ahd program response. For the most part, the staffing process is utilized *. 
to facilitate these latter, desired processes. 

/ A number df strategies have been employed to deal with the external, 
and sometimes internal, demands for grades.. Major among these was the 
advent of block scheduling, (i.e. , sixteen credits per term of course work) . 
Students received letter grades of either P (Pass) ' or I (Incomplete) at,, 
the end of each term. This decision was based on the information gathered 
through the staffing process and sanctioned by the core faculty. ^ . , \ 

If necessary, and at a student »s request^ a QPA (Quality Point r 
Average) could be determined and posted on a student's final record. The ' 
QPA was decided by a total faculty agreement, and was consistant with the 
level of achievement of the student, as determined through staff ings and 
faculty processes. 

. ' ■ • * ■• ■ ' - ■- ■ . ■ ' 

Grading thus "became another means .of adding flexibility to the pro- 
gram. It allowed students to progress at their own pace and also to max- 
imize the flexibility of* program building » 



Anotlter, means of individual program ;eveluation developed with the ' 
requirement that each stuident 5ubmit: a plan-^of-study (i.e., competency 
contracts). These competency statements, included: 1) a descriptive 
statement of the . competency to be gained; 2) a description of the acti- ; 
vities the student will engage in to demonstrate this competency; and 3) 
the process and criteria by which the competency will be evaluated. The 
fulfillment of these contracts constituted completion of the Doctoral 
course work for the student and the department, . ' . : 



Contract Areas 



Subject matter, along with people, represents the primary element 
in a social system. Study in each content area is planned in a develop- 
mental sequence. 'Each ar-ea of work is structured on a continuum from • 
entry level introductory experiences Through comprehensive Doctoral level 
experiences. Each, trainee is encouraged to progress through the v^arious 
areas of his own rate of development. 

« ■ . 

In the fall of each year., studen-fs beginning the program are sche- 
duled for introductory wgrk in each area of the program As mentioned 
above, all participants are block scheduled to allow for small sections, 
designated group composition^ sequential planning of curricul'ar experi- 
ences, and flexible assignment of faculty and students. 

The curricular areas of approximate time required ii) each area is 
presented in Figure V. (Note: the time is a minimum time -necessary. 
In reality most students need more time in order to attain the., agr^eed * ' 
upon degree of competency.) 



. FIGURE V 



^ OqCTtS^TE IN COUNSELOR EDUCATION 
-1. . CCurriculuih - Time) 

Curriculum • r;'^- , - ' \ Time 



Minimum Competency in Counsel in^^^.', ^ / 1 Term 

(Theory^ and Practice), Soci^^ii 'Systems 

(Theory) Group Work "(Theory and r . ^ , ' . / • 

Practice) , 

Specialized Competency (in two of five areas) ' 2 Terms 

Counseling - \ 

Social Systems 
Group Work . . ' 
Supervision * 

.Counselor Education/ Program Development 



Exp.andec^^Major ClS~18 *post M,Ed. (credits) 



1 Term 



Research - dissertation and supporting competencies 

in Methodology (9-11 credits and dissertation), , 2 Terms 



.6 Terms 
*• • _ 

(NCm, .1973, p. 40). 

- > ■ ' ■ ^ • . \ / • 

The one area iij' Figure V that may need to, be elaborated is that of 
the Expanded 'Ma jpr. E^.ch student is required to take, either an expanded* 
or arx ,e:K.tended major in Social and Behavioral -Science Foundations, 
Cour§^s^can be taken in Psycholo^gy, Anthrbpolagy^^^ciology, and Child 
Development ~ Social Work. It is possible for a student, with competency 
cdimnittee acceptance, to take either the total number of courses *i;rf o|^e 
area or a variety of courses in several areas/ In each case, hoWever, 
the student engages three different processes: 1) He takes fi£j:een to 
eighteen hours of study in one substantive area or a combination of areas 
2) he participates in, ;jpne or more survey seminars in areas, other than 
number 1 above, designed to identify and make relevant to Counselor Edu- 
cation the issues and contributipns of the area or areas studied; and 3) 
he engages in a' comprehensive integrative seminar experience, in which he 
.orgpizes and synthesizes the results of his study in the J^irst two areas 
and applied, this eJcpertise to the development of his major competencies ' 
( Program Description, 1970, p. 67).^ * h 

; * .T^ prpgr am attempts to maximize both progvram and student 

flexibility; by designing an individugilized, competency based model of • - 
education. The design is summarized in the foll'pwihg narrative, jind out^ 
lined in Figur'iS VI. Special attention is giveji to admissions, introduc- 
tory work selection of an advisor and competency dbmmittee (Graduate ' 
Study) the development and completion of a plan of study, the development 
of an overview. (Doctoral Study); and the writing of a"* dissertation (Doc- 
toral CandidaCjy) . ^ ^ . ** * 

It is hoped that this^ explanation clarifies- the process by which a 
potential, doctoral student might develop the necessary competencies in 
order to graduate. As with any individualized program, only the more 
"generalized areas of competencies to b0 developed, and available process- 
es .and resources to be used can be discussed. Each student ^siridividual- 
ized progrfiira .would> identify- the speqif id sequence, activities, an"d cri- 
teria, operating within the total program. Figure VI presents the se- 
quence in the Docto^^al frogr^. _ / 



FIGURE VI ■ 
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- / /This discussion ha^' explicated the majoi* characteristics of the pro- 
gram^ in an attempt. ^o higljlight the many unique aspects of the "training 
design, .. The focus .will now shift to viewing the program as a social pro- 
cess. The participants and the ways they interact to achieve certain pre- 
ferred outcomes and effects will be described. * 



; .social process, .oUcy Sci^^^^^^^ 

.^^^S • , Okxticipants who have certain 

/sociimVcess can be defined J^S^'iirmanage their base 
pg^lgiven arena cor s^tx^^J^^,,^^^^ 

values If sW^^^es, m order ^° f ^^^^^foUow/ Another way Jt^^ f ^ 
y - «3:diii&Ji8e -events i.e., effects, xux values using the re- 

T„ line With Dr. Ruch'.s earlier statemen'^ ^^^t the^P^°f-„"^,=^ .. 
stud^ts, f ^^/J^^ii and administration. The ^emainxns ^faculty- 

Participants , ^. / • -inter^fct in .th^ 
— — the .individuals or groups who ^'l^^^r^i^i antsK 



££IS2£Sii2H " ■ • ^ 'V^rtive events in the system,. . 



bas — 

tions o£ it. / . ubrokers" o£ the system, 

^^^e administrators can be^identif^^^^^ ^^^'f^rotram 

chairperson o£ department , ^a^o^ ^^^^ rfeadSs' cofeTaS 

head o£ the family. The ^^^"^f identified as P^"?^^.!^^^ ""a^id part of a 
for three or more ye-s can^b ^^^^.,^33 and personalities, and p 

ulty, i^d^74Slyl of educators. . ■ v . " 

community (family) ot e fdilows The admin is - 

The demands of each g-oup -an be f^^tSual s^Y of 'f^^^^^ 



.to t lie students. The faculty i\'ant^d to be- able to oii 
ize the program, to continue their s^nse v*>f well-being, to be able to 
perform thei^* educational , functions, and to train students. 



ganize and reorgan- 



Each group had its om expectations. The administrators believed 
that the autonomous ifyst em would not last forever because of the diminu-- 
tion of funds to support it; the faculty, believed that the ^tdgram would 
continue in some form, the sense of well-being would be maintained, and 
they would continue to perform their educational function of training 
students.' • . . ' ♦ 

' ' •* • .... * 

Situation 

As stated earlier, the arena .of interaction for the participants 
was the Doctoral Program in Counselor Education at the University of * - 
Pittsburgh. For the most part^the faculty was concerned with the inter- 
nal functioning of , the 'program; i.<?,, the oijg^ization and reorganization 
oi the- elements, processes, and conditions. The administrators, although 
providing; a major impact 'On the internal, functioning of the- program, fo-v 
cused most of their attention on gaining and maintaining control of the " 
conditions (time arid space) which existed between the department knd the 
larger system - the School of Education.. Their other. major concern was 
the continuation of funds to support the"^ program from outside sources, ■ 

Thus, far, the focus of the description has been concerned with the « 
participants (administration and faculty) and thexr perspectives (identi- 
ty, demands, and expectations). It seems appropriate to describe the 
system from this narrowed point of view because the program was in effect 
created and designed for the convenience of the faculty so they could 
deliver a service to the student, Ruch stated this clearly: 

r , . . I think as manager. I cotild, . . , contribute to 
and try to raanagG the system for the Saculty, I 
" o think you (the faculty)\try to deliver a service 
" • o / to students. . -my concerns were, can I design a 

system which supports and enhances the staff, so 
.that they can deliver the b^st kind of service \ . 
to students? (Interview, 1974) . 

■■■■ i. •■' / 

Provided this view* of the program a question which emerges might be. 

What service /yas given to the students? Another way of stating this ques- 
tion would be, What value outcomes and effects did the fapulty and admin^ 
istrators want ^the students to 'receive while going through this program, 
and what strategies were used to achieve these desired resirJts? The fac- 
ulty and administrators, .through a series of interviews, related the fol- 
lowing^ laformation concerning outcomes and effects, and the strategies 
emplcn\! .to achieve them/ , 

Outcome:. 



Outcomes are defined as culminating events. They are the immediate re- 
sults a student wqarid receive through exposure to the system-. For the 
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\* sake of clarity the outcome wi i I J) e enumerated through the eight vaXiie 
categories. : . . i 



1. . Power, The faculty and administrators^ perceived a student 
graduating^from the program to have a strong senSe of petsonal and, pro- 
fessional identity^ Comparable words which were used to e3(press thxs 
identity were: autonomous, balanced, sel£<»motivated, self-confident, 
integrated^ personal potency, and a jsense of dignity • The n^j or views - 
expressed were that* a student would ""be able t(5 make decisions, had' in- 
ter^lized his o\m learning process, .aiid had integrated both theory and 
practice in -content area^^. These assets will allow a student to continue 
learning and developing throughout his life^ ^ 

Enlightenment, The outcomes conceaming enlightenment wer^ ^.hsit 
the student would have a working knowledge (understand and be able'td/^ 
implemi^) of ftt' least one theorist (integrated in a j^ersonal, style) and 
be competent in the content area(s3 of perspttlfi choice/ Competency in- 
volved a personal integration of knowledge ,and prjactlce, with t^^ ability 
to apply this skill* Another outcome in this area which was highly 
-stressed was that a student would have gained a kt^owledge of how social 
_sjggteins^_ inclu ding the one t hey had just moved thifeugh,- W03;K* 



^fc^lth> This value outcome was not mentioned directly, but was 
alluded to*^ number of times » Jhe comment that gradtiat#: would exhibit 
leadership ability aixl soon move up the ladder in whatever system they\ 
enter^cgrries. with it the 'assumg|:ion that financial rpwftrds-w421 be ^pom- 
parable to upward movement. It was also $ta:ted th^cr graduates w&rsLit^ 
competitive with individuals of other in^titutirms. This indicates an 
ability to obtain jdbs which implies finat^ir^ rewards. 

^* Well Being. It. was stated that students graduating from the 
program would be abfe to feel comfortable with changes in environment, 
demands, or expectations* Another way of stating this is that graduates 
of this program can tolerate a great deal of ambiguity without feeling 
threatened or ambivalent^. u 

S ' ' • . ■ - ' • ' 

- • ' * - ^ 1 . ' «» 

5, Skill , The overriding emphasis in this area was that; a student 
would be competent in his area{s) of choice and therefore, exhibit a high 

egree of personal, and professional skills. Expressions which revealed 
this view wefe: able to function professional ly, per^ional potency ]bfh\^ 
comes competeificy^ able to express oneself (read, write, theorize) in eCon- 
tent areas of, cjioice and able to function with people. Of secondary 
importance to the fa^lty.was the ability of a student to be able to read 
(analyze) a system, and thus be able to institute change (be a. change 
agent) . ^ ^ ' . ^ 

Another vieW^as that the program simply develops a better masters 
degree student.^ In effect this suggests that, the program'^ major empha- 
sis was on personal development and even though there is some attention 
placed on content development (reading, writing, theorizing, etcO it was 
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'ajit^th,e label of doctorate .proficiency. 

, adfflinistration, on tlie other hand, though emphasizing a high 

[^^i_:^i-skm ,^^mf&l<ipmnt in the content area(s1 of chdicerplaced Sore 

apfnti<>n-OK;tlie,.^tMd^^ the area of social systems, 

seeraed to fee that the student viou A be able to replicate the 

Ijarmng model experienced in the prograiii, and %hus have some ii^bSct on' 

the total learning process Ciiifking chan^^ 

. ^»""" 'A ffectioa. Affection was discussed tore as a strategy (faiaily 
environment) thaiTas an outcone, A few references were aade about the 
student »s atoility to work, or intera^jt/^ith-a- number of different people 
and groups. Tliis..^aggests that the.^raduate developed a means of under- 
standing, accepting, and/or tolerating differences in people. 

"^i S2SES££* was" suffeested that a student developed a strong 
sense of selt-respect. Iv'ords used to emphasize this point were; Icnowing 
oneself sense of dignity, self confidence, personal potency, and leader* 
Ship. A student S^so gained a lot of respect for others, this was* high- 
lighted by the followiaig phrases-- learn from others, able to accent dif- 
Jerences^ and able to work comfortably with-^ths*:^ ~ ^- 

. There was- alio an undercurrent which erophasiaed^tha^ students gain- 
ed a high d^gr©^,®f respee-t for change (i.e., they-serfe- able t^^'toerate^ ' 
change and aiabiguity; they were flexible, they were change agents, etc J. 

„^ , ?• ,5£H*i*«|£« TTie greatest e^phasti concerning rectitude was that 
students deveTopSIa great deal of responsibility (for their own fut&e 
destxny, learning, iftvplveiuents, etc.). There was also a suggestion that 
the s&deats would gain an awareness that the total prograa rwak what 
"ought t# 4je"„ in terras of a learning model (one, of the skill outeipes was 
to repixcate- the model). , 



• - Effects can be understood as lasting events. They ^r«? the loi^r 
l^M/^^^^ student's exposure to tlte Doctor^ Program in Counse» 
loJr,:^d«cation. Again, for the sake of clarity, the effects will be dis- 
cussed by using the ej^it value categories, ^ • : 

q ' i' general, the faculty .and administration perceived 

t»e effeetsW^he prograin on the student, ^n terms of-the^ower^catecpr^ 
Untluence on decision making), as an extension of theHiutcamr 'fm^- " ' 
believed the student wuld be. autonomous and'wdaW hav© the abilitv and 
.drive, to decide his own future, and the ability to function effectively" 
m any systei he choose to work in Other descriptive words or phrases 
used to explain this view wei;e: at^eadel^ future^ focus," strong sense of 
personal and professional identity, able to integrate oneself in manV- 
roles, potent, and ability to redefiffe oneself in a changing environment 
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'ihm, Mmnmtmt%m*4.mi^mi: ftm the abwe d^sctription slightly by 
placing si^re espihasii W tha stutet*§ aMlitf t© toderstaiid, .©a^pnise, 
and fupeti©E at a systerfie lev*#U;,, other the atoitiistrstten's 

ei^phas'is shifted <fr©m thb aMlity' t^^^p^mt^ siriply at m persbnml level 
• to the^afellity operate at a systei^i^ l0vet* 

2, Eglighten^-^ent;- T%t tiiiigfe^tnrJirit effete ©f the pr^giJ^ mi tte 
student ''^'ai'TffiiiMT^ of .the '"^i^ntrnmP* growfefe.Cl^^^^i^iiig 
' developsient} of thd student tliroyghoEt li&i C^Vg*, eontij^ual ^feritical 
self«0valiiati0n^ e^ntiipal self Cpersonsl ani px^ftssionall d0vel(S^p:eEt^ 

i*ith the ability 't^ apply it- .{a^tioE ^rieitid, aetive resear^!^), -se'ttet 
kMmvledge aimys e^jitiinod a. ^m^M,m fl^mT^, Th© final ^nligfetePirigEt 
effaet !^0^ti©]!»dr-i^;^.s that the studenf Kould acquif^ ability to ii5ii@r« 
■stand syst^Jins and ludiivldMals. or both ^Ed be /able to ^differentiate ^^itldB 
either oategoryj. tind^rstand. individiml or systeoie stailarittes m& 
differem^^s^id afela to ftsnettosi with tliese' eteaet^risti^e^ - • 

Agalfs^th^ category of wealth mt tmutlmu^ Mtmt-^ 
ly«^.....M.-a'slSptr0t^:,€an hk rade thmt^ the afeility t@ ^mdtrsttnd and ^fy^ne^ 
N^tldn \nth indi^ddnmls -and syst^is^ aitd tM po^s^sstoii leadership qual- 
ity^., easx^MlilLttem suftl^eimt^^fiiiip^eial.r^ferasis^^ ....-^ ...^ 



dear, teras oFWmfort @r iiental atid' physical health ^ ^^^ra eKj^reised 
m the phrases^ high degr^a of self-satisfaction.; 'SOTse of m^lf% md^. * 
e@rf@rtablt tdth stif, others, and etegiftg ejiviraMent^ flm fmm m% * 
m the student's maintaiming a^.liigfe ley0|-0f mwMtt in a variety @f ^ 

Skills^- ■ He^ effects ©f'tte prag^ao ©n a stt^dent " cteras of 
skills we^^lripDrted to fet the cMMmual te^nstrati^n @f ^@npet^nefi.ef> \ 
acquired iift the araaCs} ©f choiee^ 'plus the ability t^ acquire additwm^. 
al professional skills to'i^eet the needs ^f a changing ^mlxmmmt. T?ie 
faculty ^^^tessed this view in this following tmm%% fle^il^le iifn?ha?igiiig • 
situation, CTOMnually developing professional -sMlls, aM' mfele t"©\p§^r- 
f©rm p»fessiQnaliy* Im \ltm with the enlightamsent valipie th© acquisi- 
tion 0f'n0wte@wladge and ^skills .is for the pitpose seff/ing a eliei^t / 
(individual, syster^^ ete,l; therefore mm emtimies to gate the ne^tssary 
skills iB 0rd@r i^erforit" f@r ©thers/ 

; .-^^ -ATOther example of sfeill devalop^'^nt tf.tnti^iied fey the famlty yim 
the ability of a student to wrk kith systems. It was suggested that - 
students wTOld abl0 to imderstainid aM.'. perfoim in different systesi^j 
thty would te able repliigate the ej^s-eri^^nsees of this pt^graa^ thins 
ehaiiging ©thtr systtai* a^d .he able to fwictiQn effeeti^My iiu am asfei- 

The ad0?ifiifi£rat©rs foeygtd esccliisiwiy 0e the stasdeot^s feeiirig m ' ^ 
change ^%mt% i»e«, e^ntinu^l ly ehanglrsg trtditiraal methods ©f leariiiiiig^ 
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organising others, creating diange, and fimetiosiinn effeetivelv In non- 

^ .i£!££E!SE'° of t?ie progran on the student, in terras 

ot atfection, was viewed hy both the faculty and the adsninistratifii as ~ 
,vhe ability of the student t© interact and work with a. number of differ- 
ent ,people.„. The enphasis seeaed to be on the notion that the student 
would gam an awarene<?H of his mm OEOtions and gain empathy for and 
understand ifig_ and tolerance of others. The student thus would be coral^or- 
tahie exchanging affection with others. 

i!iS£53.' ''^"-'^ category was not directly referred to, hut there 
_ here a number ot eensKents siuggestJng that -a student would -.gain a great 
^ t^'il ^'vP^^so'^'^^ -^"^ professional respect. 'iMs prestige troald include 
doth soil-respect and recognition frora others. Phrases which suppested 
"tins view were: he would hecome a loader, would move ahead in the sys- 
tem, can organise others;, etc. ' » 

^, , ^' |S54!ii!^' ' The categqrji seemed to ho verv elusive for botli the 
t^iculty .and adirunrstration. direct coainents were made during the in- 
terviews, hiTt again, there ivere suggestions of rectitude effects on the 
student. It can he inferred fror. faculty and adfitinistrative comments, 
that the student would have a sense of doingr what nee3!?5 (ought) to be 
done, he wouid- be responsible for his actions, and he would respond ip a 
professional manner. - / » , • 

Strategies • - , 

After enumerating the outcomes am effects a student could be ex- 
pected to achieve by going through the Counselor Education Program it 
nw seems appropriate to discuss the various strategies the faculty and 
administration employed to promote this developm'ent. The strategies will 
be broken doim into value c-^tegories to assist pne's understanding, of 
the methods and techniques employed in the program. Tlt^- strategies sum- 
marised are those that the faculty and administration suL^gested were pre- 
.sent in the system, ^ ^ 

Strategies are the methods or techniques employed by the partici- 
pants of- a system .in order to achieve .certirin desired value outcomes and 
post-outcome^ events (effects). To relate this concept to the earlier 
sections (conceptual izationl, one might ask, How are elements, processes 
and conditions blended together in order to produce desired results? ' 

- For clarity, the strategies will be enumerated in the eight value 
categories: ' * 

. > ^121* num?ie-r of strategies which focused to some oxtent 6n de- 
cision making were employed in the program. Students were required to ' 
write compofency statements (plans of study) which required- them to plan 



their professional goals and state how they intended to achieve those 
.goals, • The double practica experiences placed an individual in a number 
of decision mking roles^ <^*g*> teacher, supervisor, colleague, etc, » 
The process know«'^s staffing v;a$ another area in \vhich students made- ^ 
decisions concerning their future professional development. 
* 

A strong ei^phasis was always placed on students learning by -doing 
Cexperigatial learningK The staff pushed the students to exaMng^hem 
selves constantly, extehd themselves, and try new experienc6k*;:^TO of 
the most difficult strategies to explain, but possibly the mosi: influ-. 
ential, was the total/atimosphere or environment of the ^program*;; Often 
the word used to describe this was '^ambiguity" or ''ambiguity by; design"* 
It seemed that the program maintained an elusix-^e quality about tt whicho 
shunned definition or description, and thus forced the student to recog- 
nize the self as qthe source of meaning and power. | 

E nlightenment . The methods which focused on the kitowledgeton the 
system'^anci the tlow of information centered mainly on two conqeptls: the 
process of lealrnihg and the method of learning which took place. 1 The 
process of learning involved the way knowledge was transmitted or\ ac- 
quired. ^^uch emphasis was placed on different modes of sequential learn- 
ing; i#o, / inductive to deductive, personal to professional, internal to 
external which always combined a«ective and cognitive, and^the socratic 
method - with its questioning, confronting, and extending of ^ person. 
Other processes employed- were individual or group interaction, a number 
of different field situations with a variety of client^, and the constant 
opportunity to try out ne\y behaviors. The method of learning was basic- 
ally a contracted, demonstrated, competency based individual program. 
The push was for students^ to integrate knowledge and practical experi- 
ences with the sel^f. Even the emphasis on taking courses outride the 
program was designed to extend thq learning in various competency areas 
to assist in the development of a well rounded self. 

Wealth . The major strategy in terms of the use of money aild other 
resources was that each student's tuition was paid for by federalNponies. 
This allowed him to concentrate more on self development and learning and 
less on financial matters. There were other .resources available ("two-way 
mirrofs, films, counseling rooms, etc.) but with the exception /of the 
c6unseling rooms, none were used extensively, 

Well-BeingT ^^he stratejgies in this category r&fer to the use of 
physical or mental pomfort in order to obtain a desired oalicome. As in 
the category of power, ambiguity was used to create aj\ uncomfortable en- 
vironment. This forced a student. to seek refuge in one^self, and thereby, 
develop a sense' of self confidence, sel^ worth, ^etc. It was also ,sug- 
gested that the program evoked a feeling ojF dependency in the student. 
This was manifested because the students had to depend on the program - 
(i.e.^ faculty and administrators) to. produce their needs or wants, i.e., 
C9urses , • 1 earning • experiences , etc . - ' 



Skill , The stratjjgies^ concerning skill, the opportunity to receive 
instmctiong or demonstrate an acquired proficiency, could be considered 
the ground work of *a competency based program. ^Th'e staff constantly mod- 
eled and shared .th^r expertise so the students could acquire new know- ■ 
ledge. The students had to exercise their acquired proficiencies before 
they could be judged competent professionals. These two processes'\infold 
^ed in a number of different ways through out a student »s stay in the pro- 
gram. For instance, the faculty was responsible for various course work, 
suporv/sron, ^advisement, etc. The 'student, on the other Tiand, generally 
participated in«learning that was activity based . (demonstration of compe- 
tency') , ^nd that included such^things as co-teaching, supervision of 
masters students, counseling, writing proposals, etc, 

^ff^ction . Affection is the promotion of the feeling of love, 
friendship, and loyalty within a program, 'Th<3 primary institution in a 
community specialized to affection is the. family. This is .the type of 
environment the program attempted to .develop.' The structure of the jpro- 
'griini/ in one sense, epitomised a family. The father " (administratbr). in- 
terac^ted with the external system for support (fund raising!, and only 
allowed that the system encroach so far ^boundary maintenance), thus^ 
allowing the remaining family *n;o manage (organize and reorganize) the 
internal environment. There was a strong emphasis within the program to 
share, interact', expresV affect, and r'emain loyal ,to the program. * The 
staff provided the students with a lot Of individual attention, so much 
that^ one faculty member describedjthis interaction as faculty ''hovering" 
over the studeifts. In return t^^^^ student, was expected to form a personal 
relatibnsh:i^P with at : least one faculty member. Other types of relation- 
ships which had an affectionate aspdct (though most also encompassed re- 
spect as will be described next) were the supervisory, advisory, and^ • 
peer relationships. These relationships not only.tqok place within the 
confines of the program but florished in very informal settings , such as, 
tine street;' lunch, bkrs, parties, etc. * - V . 

Respect . Res'p^pt as a stra-tegy involves using recognition of a 
person to reach a desired outcome. There were 'a^;,nuniber of ways respect 
for the individual student was shown. Students learned at their' own 
rate of speed; they^^ negotiated their o\m learning experiences and .out- 
comes ; they often worked as coll^agiies with the faculty, etc. In addi-'^' 
tion^ many of the processes • already mentioned included the strategy Of 
respect (i. e. , s":affing, advisor^and supervisor 'relationships, opeer 
learning, etc.)..^ * / ' "\. .' 

,p • ' , . 

Rect itude . Strategies wtiich can be placed in this category are 
t hos e wh i ch \ emph i z e " pe rsona 1 and professional responsibi'lity (ethical , 
moralj or a way of life. *'ithin -tjie pro.grai?i Students mvo always respon- 
sible for their own ^learning and development, e.g.", contracting, nego*- 
tiating,. etc. 



This portion of the chapter has jji^ovided the reader with a thorough 
description of the implementation of the training design of the Counselor 
Education Program from the standpoint of the program's unique characteris- 
tics and its place in a social process perspective. The next section will 
explain" the value analysis performed on the total description of "the pro- 
gram^ Resign in order to identify the significant value effects associated- 
with the program. - . :/ ' . 



• Analysis of the Train'^ g Design 

- . . . . E , — . — a — ^ 

"^The present focus has to -do with extracting the' significant value 
effects from this design by means of a value analysis conducted by the 
author. In order to respond to the present issue, extracting the' signi- 
ficant valye effects from' the design, the following methods were used; - 

^ 1, The description of the training design was examined carefully* 
•to identify the valiie effects* associated with the .progtam 

2. Thre^ procedures we'i^^e applied to this list of effects to reduce • 
the list to, the truly significant characteristics produced by the program. 

Effect Statements Associated With the Progr am ■ V, 

By. considering each of the sections of this chapter, value effect 
statements associated with the program have be^p 'isolated and listed as 
follows: . ' ■ / ^ ^' .V. \ V 

A. Power Statements . - ' 

^ — ' — ■ — . ■ • ,^ • 

1. Graduates would be autonombus, — 

2. Graduates would have the ability and drive to decide their own future: 

3. Graciuatas would be able, to function effectively in^. any system they* 
cfioose to work • in, » > . - 

4. Graduates would be leaders. . ' "a 

5". ^ Graduates would maintain a future focus and be self-motivated. . 

6 , ^Graduates would have the ability to. redefine .thiemselves in a^ changing 
environment. , ' ' 

7. Graduates would be' potent. v ' * , . 



B. Enlightenment Statements 

1. Graduates would' continue to grow (learn and develop) throughout life. 

2. Graduates would be -able to^understand, organize, and function. at a 
systemic olevel . ■ . . - . 

3'. Graduates would be able to evaluate themselves critically. 

4. Graduates would continue to 'develop themselves as persons and as nro- 
fessionals . ^ 
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5. .Graduates would be ^ction-ojiented (active in research,ybut pragmatic) 

6. Graduates, would be able to understand individual and/o/ systemic simi- 
- larities and differences and be able to function effectively with 

either. . ^ 

Wealth Statements ^ , - * . 

. Graduates would. recMve fin-aiicial renumerat'ions comparable to the pdl 
. sitions they attained. - -0 . » 

Well-Being Statements - , » . . . 

> 

. Graduates would possess a high degree of self-satisfactign ^ 

. Graduates would have a. strong sen^e^ of personal 'and professional ' A , 
identity. ■ ^ 



Graduates would be comfortable with^elf ' and others in changing situ- - 
at ions (demands, expectations, and environments) .- 



Skill Statements 



Graduates .would continually <JemonstTate acquired competencies . 

.Graduates would have the ability and determination to acquire addi- 
tional professional skills to meet the needs of a changing environ- • 
ment . \ .. • ■ ' i * . 

Graduates would be flexible in changing situations". 

Graduates would' continue to. develop professional skills. 

''^ \ 

Graduates would Have the ability to' work with systems,(read and under- 
stand) . * (• ■» >j- ^ 

Graduates would have the ability to replicate the learning environment 
or tais program. ' . • , ■ 



7. Graduates would be change agents with the ability to: 
, a. change trajditional methods of learnings 

b. 'organize, and create change,. 

c. - "function effectively in non-traditional environmfents . 

■• ,. t). •■ • 

F. Affection Statements 

1. Graduates would have the ability to interact and work with a number 
of. different people. • ' . 

2. Graduates would gain an awareness of their own affect and gain empathy 
for others. 

3. Graduates would be comfortable sharing and/ receiving affection with 
others .. ■ ' . . . ^ | ' \ V • ^ 

G. Respect Statements. , ^ 

1. Graduates would have much' respect for themselves (personal and pro- 
fessional) . 

. . ■ ' .■ • . . / * . " ■ . • 

2. Graduates i^rould continually move ahead in the system they were in. 

' \ • - ' ■ • 

3. GraduatesV would -be able to organize others. 

H, Rectitude Statements '\ 11. 

I, Graduates would have 'a sense of doing what needed (ought) to^be done^ / 

2. Graduates would accept responsibility for their own actions. 

3. Graduates A^ould respond to situations professionally. " ^ 

Significant Value "Ef f ects Produced by the -Program 

In order to obtain a list of program effects which represented the 
.truly significant ones, the following three procedures were 'employed. 

.1) When effect statements were mentioned only once, they were re- 
tained as significant effects: 

RETAINED: ^ .. ^ . 

i. * Power 1 - Students would be .autonomous. . 

2^' Enlightenment 5^- Graduates would be action-oriented. 

3. Wealth 1 - Graduates would receive financial renumerations.com- 
parable to the position attained. ^ ' 



* ■ 

4. Well-Being 1 - Graduates would possess a high degree of self- 
satisfaction. 

5. Wen-Being 2 - Graduates would have a strong sense of personal 
ana professional identity. 

6. Skill 1 - Graduates would continually^demon^trate acquired * 
competencies. 

7. Ski/11 6 - Graduates would have the ability to repUcate the 

• learning .environment of this program. I 

^ ,8. Skill- 7 - Graduates would be change agents. . " 

^ 2) /Wheni value effect statements were repetitive, one of thenv was 
eliminated: ' 

: . ELIMINATED: I ^ 

1. Power 2 - Graduates would have the ability and drive to de- ' 
cide their 'own futures. ^ 

■ /• , ■ 1 ' . ' ■ • • 

2. Enlightenment 6 - Graduates would be able to understand in- 
dividual and/or systemic similarities and differences and be - 
able to function with either. ^ . ^ . 

3. Skill 4 -Graduates would continue to develop professional 
skills. 

4. Sld.ll 5 - Graduates would have the ability to work with sys- 
tems (read and understand) . * 

5. ^Affection 3 - Graduates would be comfortable .sharing and 

receiving affection with others. 

■ ^ ' ■. ^ / ■ 
. 6. Respect 1 - Graduates would have much respect for themselves 
(personal and professional). 

3) When value effect statements seemed to express the samd con- 
cept, they were combined to form one statement: 

COMBrNED: ' ■/ 

' ■ 'K' . ■ ' ' ■ 

fl., Power 3 - Graduates wourd be able to function effectively in 
4ny system they choose to work in. 

WITH ' . 1 ' 

Ei^ightenment"5 - Graduates would be 'able to understand/ or- 
ganize, and function at a systemic level. 
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. TO PROVIDE _ . ' ■ ' • 

The ability to function efficiently at a systemic level 
(undertand and operate in any system one choo.ses) . 

Power 6 - Graduates would have the ability to redefine them- 
. selves in a changing environment. » 

WITH ' ' ^ ' . , - 

Well-^eing 3 - Graduate^ would 'be comfortable with themselves 
and others in changing situations. 

WITH 

Skilr 3 - Graduates would be i^exible in changing situations. 
TO PRODUCE 

The^ability to be flexible, with the capability and comfort 
to redefine oneself in changing situations. 

. Power 5 - Graduates' would maintain,. a future' focus, and be 
self-motivated. 

WITH ' ' V . 

Skill 2 - Graduates would have the ability and determination 
to acquire additional professional skills to meet the neerfs 
of a changing /environment. - ^ 

TO PRODUCE ^ " , 

I ■ " c 

TKt ability to maintain a future focus, with the self -motiva- 
tion necessary to acquire professional and personal skills to 
meet the demands of a changing^ environment . 

Power 4 - Graduate? would be leaders. 

WITH . 

Respect 3 - Graduates would be able to organize others. 
TO PRODUCE' ^ , . 

The ability to be a leader, ,i.^. , atrie^ to organize, interact, 
and^ worRr with different people. t 



Enlightenment 1 - Graduates would continue to 'grow flearn and 
develop.) throughout life. . \ 



WITH 



Enlightenment 4- - Graduates 'would continue s'eil development 
Cpersonal and professional) . \ ' 



TO PRODUCE . '. . .... ■ . ; - . ' '-^ ■ , ■ 

Graduates who will continue to' grow and develop (personally 
and professionally) throughout life. 

» 

Affection 1"- Graduates would have 'the ability to interact 
and work with a number of different people. s 

WITH 

Affection 2 - Graduates would. gain In awareness of their own 
af f ec| and g^ain empathy for others . • 

TO PRODUCE ' . ■ * 

Graduates with an awareness of their own affect, and being 
comfortable interacting with 'others at this, level. 

Power 7 - Graduates would be potent. 

WITH . ' . 

Respect 2 - Graduates would continually move ahead in the 
system they weife -in. . / ; . ' ' 

TO PRODUCE 

Graduates with a sense of potency, thus being able to move ' 
ahead m any system they are involved with. 

Rectitude 1 - Graduates would have a sense of doing what 
needed C<^ught) to .b? done. 

WITH 

Rectitude* 2 - Graduates would accept responsibility for their 
own actions. . . « ^'^ ^ 

WITH • . ^ . 

Rectitude 5 - Graduates would respond to situations profes- 
sionally. , . 
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■ . TO PRODUCE , 

Graduates who respond professionally to that which needs to ^ 
be done, and^accept respon'feibility for their own actions. 

C By appl/irtg these three procedures to the initial list of thirty- 
three value effect statements a man^-gable-list of seventeen significant 
effect statements was produced. These^seventeen statements are: 

J[. The ability to efficiently function at a systemic leVel (under- 
stand and operate in any system one .chooses) . 

-2. The ability to continually demonstrate' acquired competencies. 

3. The ability tp be flexible, with the capability and comfort to 
" redefine oneself ii^ changing situations. 

4. The ability to maintain a future focus, and the self-motiva- 
tion necessary to acquire professional and^^ersonal^ skills to 
meet the demands of a changing environment. ' . 

5. iThe ability to replicate the learning model of the Doctoral . 
Program, thereby, ■ changing traditional models of learning. 

6. "The ability to organize arid create change J.n different milieus, 

i.e. , an. agent of change- z*^ 

■ ■ i> ' ■ , ■ • * ■ - 

7. The ability to be a leader, i.e.,^able tjp organize, interact, 
,and work* with different people.. • 



/ / 



8. The ability to think and conceptualize theoretically, but to 
apply this knowledge pragmatically. 

9. Able to receive financial renumeration comparable .to or high- 
er than graduates of similar Doctoral Programs, 

10. Graduates who are autonomous and self -directed. 



11. 1/ Graduates with a sense of personal and professional identity* 

12. Graduates who will continue to grow and develop (personally 
and professionally) throughout life, 

13. Graduates with an awareness of their own affect, and being 
comfortable interacting with others at this level. ' 

14. Graduates with a seijise of potency, thus being able to move 
ahead in any- system they are involved with. 
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15. -Graduates who respc^nd professionally to that which Aeeds,tO/ 
• be done, and accept responsibility for their'own actiofts. 

- 16-. Graduates who are ahle to critically self evaluate their own 
actions. 

• - . ■ ' • . \ . - < . ^ 

17. • Graduates witli a sense of s el f-'s'at is faction. 

. The above seventeen effect statements imply the qualities, abili- 
■ties. and/or attributes gained by students completing the doctoral pro- 
gram. The list represents some.c he outcomes of the Program. 
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\^\'tif^^^^''^'-^^-^^-^ imiovative;, teacher edueatlen/counselar edtication 
.tramiifg programs m.-^; i,impr<ihmUve tehabiiit^Ttion center" Jet tina if 
presented here. Ourilig the p.raee.s af designing, deSoJLg! Sy ng. 
and describing this progrrm, it beV^nne apparent that it hml offeet^ ' 
whieh r^iStfr ' tralninif pragroi" These inctoded oSJcS 

' • iiioK^d -tfi?? ^^^lu""" >^ii^^^tio,i center and university - 

. bral'-m rL l^Jlf ? ?^^^* ""^^ significant mntamt with 

tfte progiaia,. .rhe etteets also melude implications for futare trainine" 
prograiugj not Just teaclier 'education aiiO-iounselor edSLtiS n^^^^^^^ 
condueted x„ conjunct ion .with a rehabrlitation center Mt 'iBpliSns 

prograas desigjfed to prepare professional edueatlonal personnel. 

Jn the University of Pittshurgh and^the Itee for Crimped CJiildron" 

Reg-ianal toprehensive 4lehaHiM<ation Center for Children and ISuth beeS 
interested , in cooperating with each other in. the training of teachers -mf 

. ej dential i.ivmg Pepartmenf, a -large departsunt incos-porating a variety of 
chua care, nursing, eomseling and,infom»l edueat4onal serviles and tL ' 
University '..Counselor Education Oepartnient; i large iinoSfe^eiiSel or 
training progn-m which warnot^only i-eceiving suhslantSriedlrarSm . 

t e\ini S.5^^ Federally-supported effort in wh4 
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the rmmH^;ir?i2' J"^ ^^Vganised alkg traditional lines. However, within 
. tht tounselor-Eduea.tion Oopartraenr, various faculty served as coordinators 
tf .rX'?i\r^"^''"'' '"^^ P^" Counselor-EdLation facuS/Se?f 

if tJ^^o'^? ^^J^^fy of eo0r<U„ation positions of TTf ProgLT 
m>m.. Professional Year, and Proprafessional Year ti-nelish Social 
Studfe.,-5cienee and Math), altho,gLf,euIty'froM o^i S^^^^^ School 
of hducatwn ts^ere heavily involved, alio, a« were fjiculty from four 
ar^disciplines, AL.o, in the^ .1ocial^4u^ies^Seaf ^^^^ 

■ ?imiriJ;rth^n^''''^^r' '^^"^'^ representative'in thil tra n S inod*l. 
tittmg into the Oniverssty part of the ■ training team. ' 

1 knrS ofdiiietn^i*'" '''''I' organisation began in traditions/ wavs with 

« directors, a director, and an associate director. However 
the projKira iiapleaeatation was organised funetionallv with fo«r selior 
coordinators; each responsible for aferall program mn^eLn? of a arLn of 

H44g dilSaSLr'and'oX'r"' 
pnysitaiiy handicappini), on one axis of a mtrix-type oreanigation The 
o her axis was occupied by the service departmentsfresSiafa^ing ' 
education, pyfchoiogy, pediatrics, speech therapy, occupational theran; ^ 
physical tf»erapy, and «o forth. Thus, each of tlm coordinator^ eoul S.u, 
upon the seiTices of alf 0epartf«ent. in coord natln^thep^^^^^^^^ 
particular child or young adult. Each departinent hii a iSto? or Chief 
who wa. responsible for the mnageaent of that depai,t«U Lif Ju^H^^ and 
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appropriatendss of servife^ provided through that degartmont. 

The ©rgani nation of a field site at the ilehabilxtation Center ^ in 
•conjunction with the University's Counselor Education and.TTT Programs 
t^as initiated ^coope^tively by the University and Rehabilitation Center 
per^»onnel in administrative » faculty and staff positions* As devolppaent 
of the organization and impIemen,tation of the Frograul, progressed^ comunity 
involvement became an additional influence. An overseeing body, known ats . 
the Site cbi»ittee, was developed^* This Comjjjittcle related to both the 
Counselor Education and TTT Prograxas^ and included in itSxmembersMp University 
students in both programs at the preprofessional", b^clielor's, master *s and 
doctoral .levels, who were placed at the Site, Site students (clients) 
who were the recipients of service from both Prograii\s, Site staff and University 
faculty; (repx^esenting both Programs) and patient and coMaunit^ representatives* ' 



Personnel . * , ' ^ ■ ^ - 

Personnel vsho parti^Q^ated in the tKlinlng prograias were mutually selected 
by the University and Rehabilitatiot} Center representatives* A site . , 
coordinator for counselor education and one for TTT were liaitualiy selected 
from the Counselor Education Faculty tJoctoral- fellows ifere selected both * 
from the Rehabilitation Center staff and from other apj^li^iajits to" the 
University's TTT and Counselor Education Doctoral Programs! The master*s^ ^ 
-jimt bachelor students were jmitually selected, the majority being from* the 
""^inlversity^s programs and had no previous affiliation with the SjLte* : Twelve 
preprofessional- students were selected ^from the Site. staff- from such positions 
as teacher aide, child care woi^^er, and behavior inodifxcation aide. 
Finaliyi^. two certified special education master teachers were .^elected from 
the Rehabilitation Center, Staff to work ip the TTT teaching situationNas v 
trainers and resource persons for the student teachers and to guarantee that 
State guidelines for spi^cial education classroom coverage would be met* 

In additipn to this^' a variety of University and Rehabilitation Center 
persohnel wbrked closely with, consulted with, and dealt with the above 
persons, across both the cooperating training programs^ These include 
senior coordinators, department heads and staff members from, the * 
Rehabilft;ution Center, From the University^ they included faculty |rm the* \ 
English, social studies, science v tnath, readitfg, and secondary education'' ' 
departments, as well as ether faculty from the ^counselor ^edupjttion departmenj:. 

Di stinctions and Coll aborations y TTT and Counselor Education Programs * 

• • • ' * *■* 
The Counselor education and TTT Programs maintained certain distinctions 

from each other in their func^ning in the Site* Utey each had their own 

site coordinator drawn from University faculty* The, counselor education 

students worked with some clients from all age groups and worked^ with all 

four Senior coordinators* TTT. students, however, were concentrated primariiy*^'' 

in th^ young adult program and worked in conjunctioin with the senior coordinator 

for that area* These distinctions offered Cierrtain practice^ implicatidis/ 

The^ two programs^ jiiad, through the separate site coordinators, the ^portunity 

to maintain diSal ^access to the Rehabili-tatioh Center administration' and each 

* had its own advocate with the University* Tha counselor education program 

had to 1*elate to all four seni^or coordinators, -at times a cpmplicating 

factor while the TTT Program was able to concentrate its efforts toward working 



with ontf particular* coordinator, 'fhe same principle applied in the TIT 
program's working. primarily with staff who worked with young adults while • 
the counselor education program ha<l* to spread its efforts 'at working 
with staff among those who worked with children' and young adults of 
various areas and groupings, , ^ . 

Collaboration be.tween the two prograias covered, a variety itf areas. 
One sit^ coira^ittee served 'for both pjwgranjs. Part of the planning for 
, the training experience was mutually done by the .twt> site coordinators 
and doctoral students fi»m both progrfiras. Both programs participated in 
interdisciplinary staffings, in some cases, staffings of clients with whom 
both were working. In such cases the' two programs often provided support 
for each other's efforts. There was also some-collaboration in training 
involving both joint expei'ienee and training service' from- each of the * • ' 
progratns to -the othej^ * . . 

MslHHllg£ggts^J^^ Training' Model ' . . o ' 

Unique to this training model was its ver/ heavy emphasis on -an 
mterdisciplwyiry .approach. The University approach involved various 
progriuns, depa>-tments, schools, and indeed more than one -university 
being involved in major ways that w<gre coordinated. The Rehabilitation ■ 
Center's approach involved. people from various professional services 
provi'ding departments working with the program in major coordinated ways. 
Finally, there was heavy emphasis on interdisciplinary collaboration' * 
between, the University (ies) and the Rehabilitation Center. 

♦ ■ * ' ■ * ■ 

A second unique, aspect of this model ' included heavy emphasis on * 
tield experience. Trainees at all levels in the TIT p.rogram spent a full 
year m the field and the counselor education students while having a 
somewhat less intense field experience, also had it as a major part of 
their prognm*.,. •., .i„,,.„..„,, ^ . /.;r 

i ' ' '• 

/ ■ 

A third, unique aspect of this program was- its incflusion oJ trainees 
from preprofessional to doctoral level within the same program. This -was 
, accomplished by the h^eavy field emphasis and the three tiered (TTT) 
structure. Teacher trainees taught as a major part of their training and 
had as major trainers doctoral students (as well as faculty)," The doctoral " , 
students training of the teacher trainees" was designed as a/major part of 
their training through leaxnwig contracts, supervision !^erainars, their 
sunervision-foom taculty. etc. •ibe^lfaculty worked as trainers for the doctoral 
students (and the teacher trainees") and in the prodess were socialised . - « 
to fand trained in) a new training model, heavilv Cield based, interdisciplinai-y 
and based on a consortium effort, (Ruch, 1974) ' , 

"> . ■ - ■ . 

Fourth, there was significant Pnivers-ity Input to the training site, 
cooperating teachers participated in sessions conducted bV discipline 
faculty, a/?ounselor education faculty member provided consultation to 
the siteHf jiesidential living department's administration ott the development- 
of a program development workshop for that department «s, staff, and , 
University faculty were available to staff for informal consultation from 
time to tme. * . - 

.feite input to the university was also d significant uniqpe aspecr: 
LeamiHg disabilities seminars were given on the University, campus by a 



. site staff laomlber. Senior coordina^tors consulted with university faculty 
as well as students on the disabilities of the rehabilitation "center's ' 
-clients* . 'J^ , ^ - . 

The two training prograi^s, TTT and counselor education, also provided \ 
eaeh other* with some training services. These included both dissect • 
formalized -sessltons and less fonial^but ongoing consultation in relation \ 
to their respective programs and clients* 

, . Final ly^ a seventh imique aspect of this training modpl involved th^ 

various counselor education and teacher education trainees working together 

with children and- young adults with variety of behavioral physical, and 'learning 

disabilities* This took rplace in training programs geared to train teachers 

and counselors primarily for mainstream education* ' . " . 

• ** , / * . 

Problems * * ^ \J ' ' ^ \- . ' ^ 

' w * . ^ - • 

• • Sqch a complex and unique training model coul^ not be expected^ to ^ - ^ 
exist without experienctng problems during its development ,an^ functioning* 
Such expectations were not in vain* However, the very complex' nature of 
this program and accompn^nying'^ problems were not Hisabling to it* 

- ^ , - ■• ' - ^ , , V. " , " 

A problem which came with the inception of the program was^the fact . ^. 
that impetus for the program within the -Rehabilitation Center came from 
the Residential Living Department/ rather than the Education Departufent^ * \^ 
(Argyris^ 1072^ pp* 118-123) This created, communication anxj other dif f icull^ies J 
between the ^two departments and l^etw^en the TTT program and the Education 
Department • One major effort aj& resolution involved early la:?rge scale 
involvement of the Education Dep^tment in the program in var^x^us ways. These 
included two special education master teachers frofti the education department, 
staff being heavily involved as cooperatin| teachers j invoivemerit in various 
ways of the education department director and his curriculum supervisor , ^ 
regular communication meetings with various personnel in the educsttion ' . 

d'epartmentj, and most importantly, education department, residential living, 
TTT, and counsel6p education personnel working to mutually define ^ 
authority, responsibility, and lines of communication, - 

The sheer cpmplexity of .the TTT^ counselor education, and rehabill- 
tajtion center structures preserked a problem area* Efforts at resolving 
. difficulties created by this complexity included trainee orientation^ time 
and intensity of trainee involvement (longer' and more intense than in 
traditional training programs), carefui structuring of a^venues of 
communication, avenues ojid of supervision patterns, and structurinjj cooperative 
work and planning^ inv/olyinfe various mixtures of training personnel from * 
university and site to promdte maximum commuhication, cross fertilisation, . > * 
and cooperation. * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



* A third problem area involved the site's use of a behavior modification 

t system as a part of various rehabilitation programs and the counselor ^ 

education and teacher education students^^nderstanding, adjusting to, and ♦ 
^ working with4:his system* " Thi^ problem area "was addressed by orienting the 
students to the sy^^em, providing them experience with the system, providing 
students- new to the site peer training by other students from thd site 
who were already familiar with the system, and by providing supervisory help 
Q through coope^rating teachers, doctoral students and others in the process of 
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seeing and using the^system to facilitate educational and coraseiing efforts. [ 
institutional Change * 

awateSIf tte^^^^^^ tte-^rehabiiitation center included an« iiicreased 

S?! * . f ^'^^^^ client popula€ion. 

Iw ^ ^^^^^"^ teaching staff for this group, expahded faciM- 

redignition that educational seiVices are iiaportant as well as vocationii 

ShaMuLtKfL^Li^^^^^ importance ^ff educatf9n included ' > 

CSonit S^b??iJ^4^f '^^'^ ^'''^ bureau of 

vocational ^Rehabxlitatadn. Oocuitientation of this can be seen in the increa^*. 

coS«stl,?fi?W^ '^°"SP»"™i "i.tl' these changes has bin tho rehablUtaUSn 

^relat^^'to'^Lf ^" rehabilitatiin center • 

lu t 5?,!*^®^?'^"^»<^^onai ^ncperienee and degrees received by the members of 
the ,rehabxlxtation context staff w1,o continued as sta^f «e«be^s bIySS theif ' 

sSnfS'S'- JltdT^^^^^ '"^^ ' ^ number Of 'pLpSsf^^^^^^ 
SLr?rnf t,^ ^^''''^f preprofessional lev^l received ■ 

degrees from the University and" received prdraotions to•highe^ level hieher 
SSJ^i^f rehabilitation center. AadSSly! ^ * 
caseVJeceiied SS/'^'JJ w^ho were already in supervisory positions in two 
w L^l^! ^^^pe^S: They haw/B-een. able to functiW with more competence', 
and confidence asWeAiit of their trailing and degrek. Also thev are ! 
accepted now as "pi'ofessionals'' by staff pefsojis whr5;re S^^^^^ 
H^^i:^^ Z^^^ii^S^^^^^ and^co^^^^^^ : 

i":n^^^^ this^lScreased not only ?KLSeJg?t~ 

St alio f im???il^^ ^''^^f other pwfessional staff ^ 

SLtifon^ni ^?P^^f f strength in its encountlrs with.more 

traa3,tionaiiy professionalised departments, » . » 

Among other staff membefrs who ^ere upgraded" as the result of 'this ^ 
fh^^lLS.: «odii^cation aide'L was able to'lSL^f 2tMn 

Silf preprofessional students who advanced frm 

t^lchinTLl^^^^^^^ ^^^^"^ department to prpfes^ionai • . 

Teacfting positions in the education department and other child care worker'«; ' 

S:r:":el1 r^*''^''^ Agential living Lpari;"e^'--?SL"^ ^ 

- leveU-of education and upgradings had.the effect of increasing 

SL^Vi^wSls^^fn^^^^^^ ''^r^*'" ''"P'^^^*^^ ^'^^ had pievLSsly . 

i>een viewed as nonprofessional and concomitantly their departments • - 
particularly the residential living departipent. departments, 

incl Jlf ? J^^f ^"Jf ''^''"^f ''^^^^ P^^*^^ i» rehabilitation center 
included increased/ awareness of .residential. li?vin^ staff to Educational - 
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•vConcferfis* This '^appeared^ due"' to work v?ith Counselor ciducators, teacher - 
educators ^ ^students in berth nx^f'^t and tho participation of various 
rpsidetiMal living staff in both. 'programs* ^ Inoroasctd awarenesrs on )tim 
part of the rehabilitation center admini3Mn:atio^ of tho^ importance of 4* 
staff training, which appears to have^ contributed to an increased emphasis 
on staff training by the administration is another facjfor in *j4istitui:ional 
change. Finally, a major, though difficult* to measure^ institutional 
change in the rehabilitation <;enter is the change in perception of their 

jobs as ha'^ing -at- least potentinally increased imibiljLty b^^^ ~ 

the pre and para professional staffs of various departments • This came ^ ^ 

about through seeing such mobilit>r take pltiee as ^earlier described* I;t 

was also contributed to by* seeing preprofessional staff fyom the rehabilitation 

• center advance to^ j^rof<*ssional positions in other community facilities •^^^^ 

* ' ■' ' , ■ ■ ■ ' , 

The University,, although much larger ahd more comp]^^x thtun the 
Rehabilitation CMt«^also underwent some institutional change ^ at least 
^ reflected in terrain key faculty/ Bssontially^ this can bemescribed > ^ 
^as an increased ^awareness o£ the compiexij:ies of working with a complex ^ 
field sitej of the importance of commuhicliting and* sharing responsibility 
and authority J arid "of the need 'for t^rue mutuality a§ the important issues 
of true interdisciplinary work are approached and* r^al efforts are made 
to put interdisciplinary training hxid true university-copnunity facility 
cooperation into practice* / ^' 

Recommendations for Future Prparams , . - ^ 

. ' . V 

" The experience, derived from this combined teachexx education and * ^ 
, counselor education training program in a comprehensive rehajbilitati&n center 
setting offers a, number of recommendations for future progr,ams. These are 
.presented in the following list* - * ^ * * ' 

. 1 * Commitment of a University to,/work\ in true mutuality with the* 
. * field is important. ''^ ' . * 

2* The reverse applied to the field site is Just as true, 
3. Organization^f particularly where several programs are /attempting 
to cooperate should be both clear, and fuhctional, thus traditional 
lines of authority need not always be set' up in the usual ways, 
if the l"|hes are that set-up are acceptable to those involved and are 
, cl^ar-an«J functional, , 
4* 'Broad involvement of persons in real ways (from.preprofessionals 
to the'' community to administrators and professors), helps generate 
broad support* and influence of a program. ' ^ 

Training sind igstitutional change .should be looked at together, 
since, they are interrelated issues* ^ 

6. ^ yis^bie results (d^^grees, upward mobility, improved program, etc.) 
* help measure success • * 

7. Such results also appear to reinforce the xnstitutionalissation of 
changes. 

Beyond Counselor Education, riTs and Itehabilitation: Some Applications 
for Early ChTldhood Education Traininf^ Programs - . ^ 

m%at took place in the just described training model involved' taking 
space and time from various components and institutions und combining - 
them in. Iiew ways relative to the new training needs as perceived, (Fpr a 
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• /fuller discussion of this idtv'wof temporarily combining space and time 
from various coropejwnts father than cSreatlng hew institttt ions, -see the 
discussion of "ad horcracles'* in Torfler, AlVin, Future Shocka This 
use of available rsources in m\v< corabinatidn has applicability to the training 
ot early childhood educators and is in some ways reflected in one early 
childhood educator ti-ainins pro8|^aBijn'esently fimctioning, 

J , f chiid.Hwd education .at* it>*Woadesr involves a w'ide variety 

^^'^^f'!'' children or the early Mementaiy ages ^ , ' ^ 
■ - ! t ^, children served run a gmmt' from basic trust and toi- ' 

ut tjauung to basic reading mid mm skills. Iho needs withfn this 
range cover a seowmgly endless array of critical'issues such as S- 

^Snf deSonLtr^ -Ti autonomy, developing basic social 

-^^illi>. developing- skills m perception and cognition, devel opine fi-ne 

oping creativity, and wany many «.orfc. The breadth Sk' this 'varietv is 
further complicated by several- i..suo. which while hot tu' Jque t" eJrly . . 
_Usiidhood education, certainly are exemplified within it. 

rinn ?f .f*' '® ^^''^ ^f"'''^ schools arid Services. (A doscrip- 

tion of thi-H variety in schools and services, see Lcoper, Sarah et.ai 
Pll^±pl4Sm.MM£n. New York: MacMhl4, mlrpp! - 
9.^9^' - Wnlifce elijroentary asjd secondaiy education in which the public 

Iftyf V * ™i smaller role, early childliood education con- 

Aftif fi,tf?! ff^ ^y^""^ schools. and prognuiis. 
iiJsLf Mnap4!arten programs , the field" - ' 

vonMst^ ot a host ot public, quasi public, private nonprofit., and 

^^mf J^Sr^V'T!"*"^'^?^ schools, day care prograi.,s, head start pro-, 
^lams, early identification programs, handicapped childrons programs 
and others. Further,, within- these categtnries varie^^^^ 
J I.e., nursery schools, cooperative nurstsry schools, three day three 

day three.year old nu^seiy schools, developmental nursery schools. 
Montesorri nursery sdmols. prescriptive teaching nursery schools etc.) 

A second issue in early childhood education whidt contributes to , 
'T^f *^*!y ^•'^ that of parent involvement. (Colvin and Saffiro, 1974, • 
IS. -81.^ In practice this ranges all the. way from "Kfeep the parents out 
the kuts mnlt cry and we can work with them'* to cooperaUve nurserv 

H'^;P'»«'"t^ in which the teaehers serve at tHeir pleasure. ^ 
Between thesic extretit«s is a wide .range of parent involvement in various 
way-s and increasingly wi th. recognition of the importance of onsoine and - 
>-> ignili cant parent invoiveraent/ • h i, 

,/■ * ' ■ ■ ... V ■ . " ■ 

linally, the i«4fuie of the ntiJin'itreamui}' of handicapped childi^m is' 
no less an area of significance in early childhood' education than in 
other areas ot odmjjition. Indetd.. it luav becom>i wore critical as the 
i«;«P«rtance ofasirly effcetivc service to the liand'u-apped child is recoi*^ 
ni„ei and actpd ,upop., yfendrlck. 1975. pp. 259-26.% and MarvlamI State ' 
hoard o I Iducation, .hme 26, iy?4). ' ' ^ . ' I 
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'Fhis diversity found in early childhood education of need, of pro- 
graia« of setting, children, and of other areas speaks to the need 
tor. early diildJiocd education training which 'can prepare personnel to 
effectively enter and function in the early childhood field, given the 
eoEplexity this diversity creates. *It is felt that certain parallels 
can be drawn between the teacher education/counselor education train-, 
ing model presented earlier «^d what is needed in early diildhood per- 
sonnel preparation. • ^ ' . 

The heavy field esiphasis 'is a Hey area. (Honig^and- Featrs, 1974, 
presents a detailed discussion df the importance of keld esqperiencds " 
in ear,iy chil<iho0d educator training.) ^The program liiodei described 
earlier involved an intensive one year stud«5nt teaching experiences 
which was the focal jioint of the prograa. Beneficial to early child- 
hood education teacher traihiipg. would be a program with a field focal 
point which' provided not only for intensity of experience but also 
for diversity. In pragmatic tensis, tlds roeans the opportunity for ^ 
early childhood educator trainees to have thd o;^portunity for expeYi- 
enees in, a variety of settings,, involving variety in children program 
and other areas, as well as including an intensive student teaching 
'.ei^erience is iis^sortant. . , ^ ■ ' 

The Interdiscxplinary nature of earl^ cMldIio6d education makes . 
it a fertile aroa for an interdiscxplxjiary approach* (Peters , and Fears, 
IpA^ discuss using personnel from various disciplines aiid inteifdisci- 
pi inajry arrangements such as consortium in the training of early child- / 
hood educators*) Personnel frosi the arts, ^e4i0ine, psycho>ogy, social 
work, nursing, other areas of education and othfir fiel^ all, have some- - 
thing to contri>utelto e*irly cjiildhood education* This is particularly" 
.true in tlf& j/ifaining of early childhood teadters* flbhf such input is 
provided and orchestrated becoitfes crucial. ^ ' . 

This field focus and interdiscipiiriary character reveals the <^por- 
tuni ty and the need >»^iversity and field site ^ to work together and 
cross fertili^ one iftother. Hq^ivorsity schoql^ division or 
departmefnt of education has within it all the d|;)lversity and resources 
needed for a fui^^^ffective ^h\y childliood personnel preparation pro^ 
grain. However, by^ |pining* d^p^Eices with\the coimunity iA the form of 
a broad variety -^fv^riy chx-iUih^d^rJ&cilities arid personnel and developing 
a true mutuality of effort, uniyei»^tx^jand cpmmunity efforts toward 
such training can be multiplied in feffectiveness. 

Such a variety of training experiences in various facilijies of f^er^ 
unique opportunities for- teacher training for laainstreaitdng* For 
exaimple, an early childhood teacher trainee could potentially have • ' 
'experiences' raging from a rehabilitation center tbSrmiBStream class- 
rooms. ' In this process iii a well constructed program^ the trainee 
could- benefit from not only theie varied experi^jnces but orchestrated 

,input ffom^ special educatoics, medical and rehabilitation personnel, . 

' HiatiiliStt^aB ^teachers , university supervisors aad various -other personnel 
from the universi'tyCies) ^d comiunity, - 
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t - , P*^,"®®^ f®^' training in woyK with parents is a real need in early 

* childhood teacher training. The modol described, earlier in which parents 
were meiabers of a.site corastittee in which they "comjuunicated anrf walked 
directly with student teachers, university faculty » field site st^ff 

• in the cievelopisent of the training and service itrogram i's one model 
viable ioT early childhood teacher training. At the same time, the 
early childhood teachei' trajninl prcigram wdruld do well t6 provide its 
students with the opportiJnity to view and e3«|5erierice various labdels 
of parent, mvolvefeent i^ince ,t'hefe are many different models within 
the early ehildijoea fietd. •-. * ..- . ■•■^ 

»' , , '■ . . ' , • , ■ 

Ihm , the proposal lor early chi Idhoefd^persbnnel training inodels 
suggests that they pro«#e a variety of available experiences and models. 
It is suggested, that thefe-is tiii opportunity :f»ere for university, and 
coTOnity to work togqthei;, and for a true ibterdisjsiplinary approach, 
.apace, personhel, an^i program can be drawn fram the various components 
to fit the needs of the .training program (ineiSiding the coijnunity needs). 
TOen these coH^oneritsi are orchestrated toward the goals, the result can 
b& early ehildhopd training programs which not onlj* are effective in * 
training personnel but 4fhich are. constantly in a state of rdvitalization 
created by the constant interaction of university, 'schooll and client 
(parents and children). . . * * - 

* ' early ^*lId{ibod^pe'rsoif)nel prepatat'i^n progr « which embodies, 
some of the# qualities existe at tiie University* of . ffety land Baltimore 
County., CB^ucation M vision. University Maiylaiid Baltijsjore County, 
^ 1972.1 The progVairi is ;heAViiy fi^M based. Students begi,n in the 
'field during#eir .sophombre year andji^ive el|ht, €ield experiences, 
each six weeks in -length; before t\i&^ reach^' their professional s»^wester 
of Intensive fegudent teachl;^^.' The fiefd experiences' encompass the 
rpge, and variety of ejqperiences suggested earlier. Input froih the 
field sites is important and ther^^is an increfeihg eir^jhasi^ bei^g placed 
on school, cowiunity, and university' fflutualfty. in developing the program. 

This is i)ot to suggest that this prograraiwas developed as a result 
of th^-^prograias developed fn Pittsburgh described' earlier. In fact ' " . 

. r| had iHuch of Jts early developloeht -at the same time tKey were * " ' 
developing. However,, it is true ttat* its qpntinuedidevelopment Is in 

Span due .to p'ersbp who had earlier^otoerience with the Pittsburgh - . - 

pro|rasrs wHof are now working with .^heU^!BC Program. • . • 

^ ■ -I . "■ ' 5." 

The real^point ig. that the counselor education/ teaelner education" 
training program in -a <coHiprehei?siv^*-rehabili:tation center setting an4 " 
' the study of it weovered so» "significawt ijijpli cations for educational 
personnel preparation generally ; A viable illustratioKN for this is in • 
.the preparation of >early childhood •teachers. ' 
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* Q^mQt Patterson' Jmmt mgh S^hml is ImatM^m $he hears ^^f ting 
iTOer^eitj ©f. Washington, Its g^piilatioij, is'ptl^sarily^^ its' 

/' ^^tuimt(i ^mmig 'fTm^'th^ ^^^hmg elass faialliW, Jiving in thQ ^mwtmMmg 

.sosiar aiidv^Jiiclp^r^TOds @f liie Garnet -Pattfersoa ^g^^ ; " 

i tow*ti0£'^^€n m^l o^piir mm^fle^ a Tit fig I mrmy ^^fabiishei'thas * . 
■ appMxii:r4iit%ly :4S0 of the^iS® students at Garnet Pa^tersote needed l^i^i^sial •■ 

. attwti@%, feu^" little mtim i^m tate,. - '"^ ' ' • 

tJae early pirt'^f IBM, »r. Mirgam. Labat> prlsi^fpal 0f Caraet 
Pattersoifi, md her staff,, wet'e invited t© partfelpate in tte deTOlopiseftt' - 
Qi.m' in->B^Tyim tmming pmgtm'^t^T fupil personnel gewlfee workers* 
\ ■ Inwimmnt in this pragrai3^@uW mfea Sdimet Pattei^^on staff ntofes ' - 

0ther§ €onfete4 with^ tlie pr^Jest parti<ei^a2its i^. a network ' 
satellite trcitl'iEing prngrms motdimted by the !?niversit>^f Pittsburgh* s . \ 
Cmn'Mlm Mimatl-Qn BBp^rtmnt^ * . \ - ^ 

Tts^ imm^lQt %dm^tiQu B^p^tmmt hM m^mtly mmiva-d a three- 

pers^TOel ser^ioe professiemlsi, and to improve the quality of* their 
^^rvii^a to studejits^ ^Qiit reasm Sa^met MtterW ms approached By r 
mm^T Millard, tm Af>sistaEt Siiperintandent for l^pil Personnel ^ 
\ . fqwwes. in the Piifelia Sch0olsv vas the fact -that its studieiits' ' * 

^ %^@re elearly in need of ,^ widt range of edueati<)iSil and social services 
not provided by mte traditional mi^U @f ,edueati©n.. 
♦ *' " . 

. garaet Patterson - Fieltd 8ai&e ftieh with PassibiHties 

^ The ^-rieeogjiitieji ©f social and,tduqat£^3i.!ial iiceas of students i#as \ 

' not, hwever, the only jgeasaa_&r_earnet Pattetrson's selection. There ^ 
"wer-e also ®th€r aFtributei which mde it evident that the school was 
ripe for the kind of training ^Itsgras anS es^ansjon of services en- • 
.visiQfied by th^ staff of the University of Pittsburgh and the adsainistraters 
. of the % 0, Publie Schools. Firsfe «as the fact that the school »s 
pQfuX&tmn was ssall, osily 630 students f Second was the' fact* that 
the scheol had a history of being one of the few stable -institutions 
' in the cosaunity. And there was the fast that its staff had already 
desssnstrated it was in the process of recognising and responding to 
the speeiai needs' of its students with the resources at its disposal 
"'at the tiae, 

• . ■• *• ^ ■ • 

F©r exanple, school staff, parents, eotsssunity meabers and students 
had already had, a good deal of experlenee sharing ideas, planning to-r J 
gether, and feuLlding bonds of satual respeet, through the Garnet r-. " 
. PatterspJi Q^n CoaEimication__Pr0jeet, This was an EPDA funded prdgraa 
de^jgr^ed t© establish care ©§e'n lines M eoaminioation throughout the 
sehool a©d eossunity. 
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I ^..^ . ^»j..-i'/i.j*s^4**t/ *'W4- mjnywiippiiiig a proposal"* 

-ftR^ Ph. . . ^' ^^T^^ all^parSigipants,- This was done sinpe 

one ©IE tfi^» >tsr«6i^i^ learnings at, tonet-PatserseK has-been tliaf an 
^ ®|en pliffflifig |»0,ei-r^ at the Mgimim ®f any fejideavor was. essentia^ " 
;ti f^'® ^''Y *®^'®'*-^ ^ptereiis ijf-proAiewg, a successful mi sean-= 
«gt«l prograo hejjausiif me mmmHy wasW where these had always . 
be<s?ti, a^trcotfeaas t??talans@ feetwe^^sprgnises and results. 

. . ■ . . ,~ • ' ' 

■<;cNs,9»cNi|^^?SJ^f"fL^®^^ Wished of seeders' af the 

;t rt^n, f'^^'^^^^^ »«3tf^, u%ter%, counselors,* and the director " 

r5«S I W £f '''^ diversity Fittsbwrgh's C^imseior 

t^M.i^^u i'.p.3irtr-iiti «le?;«s®||ed a ©i© year pfojeet pr®|}osal. Hjis ©ra» 

J^p£S.S^f ^£ ^^'^ rtjectiws, whid. refleJ?iln 



I. 



If cal^S SanJC't-FattersTO 'Junsiero High'' Seheol «3r@ 
a«^WfigfMl s@ tfjt stti-dtiits , to file parents' and t© 

<» V ■ - ■ * *^ ' 

iif> vsrsng afesut ehange'-'tlif^iugts training s© papil " 

ptrs@»ssi,el special ists and ©ther staff meabers 
wail ftiKtieii as'-A'tQaw, in ©rder t© mxisig© th© 

dMplicattost ©f 0f^ttf,c ' . '., 

* • * 

'mmnimA^nimg''M the r-ssle ©f Mppsrt 4wvice?, 
m the em'ir©nR©nt. ■ 



4 



m :i^if<t m ■mi'.mitmg ami tmining sehml- . ■ 
. ^^taff nepers, corcsmity gretips a^d seh©@l " t 

related specialists f©r cffeetive prgatiisa-'' 

So To^as!5is.i imrmm. inte^rnal-staing a Support. ' 
^rt'ices Ccmeept whidj places ©iphasis 
liel-piRg stadesits t@ met their needs isi .©rder 

" " . 

t>v T« help iRpr®ut> the quality @f ediiseation ansfif;' ' . - . 

Im-im&ne Urii^-nelnsving itudcwts, and hope- . ' 

fislly, €©wtrikitc° t© the ,itt;nRr5ent @f >, 
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Th© ri>aaiiider of this article vili pW-itle a description of the ' 
strategies employed by the participants to achieve these goals, through- 
out planning and iiaplemeniation, Unive'rsits^ of Pittsburgh Counselor 
fsducation faculty laeaberf -were utilised as coiJSultant« and provided 
' pL\ttBing.^ind, training "isRil Is. ' • , -■ • 

^--^ ' ■ . . ■ . 

Impleaeatatiosi of Propasai Aetivities " • ■ - ' 

The^participa^its Vh the Pupil Personnel Satellite Training Prograas 
wer the three years, the program wa^ in operation included classroom 
teachers, eounselors, the librarian, pupil personnel workers, and 
adransstrators. Strategies for training, therefore, had- to r<flate to 
tne^ individual needs of this diverse group, and still conform to the 
basic Eiodel whi^h r|lated to the jleeds of "the students of Garnet- 
Patterson *Juni©rJii||uSeh9al. . Each'bf the components evolved according 
t© changing needs f^ut soae basic structures were intact. '"These included 
^esmars, practica, accredited courses, and "retreats." ^ 

* ' . " . 

^ "jtowasfd University agreed te provide graduate training for-the 
partaeipas^s through a series of seainars and accredited courses given - - 
T'lt^ Vf^^ -Course mtefial i#as developed through continuous 

teedbaek irith participants, a,nd consistently had a practicura component 
^hiQh h^mMld relate directly to prbgraKisatie issues in the school. The * 
• signxfieafnce of this cosponent lies in the fact that it involved a ' " 
partnersMp relationship between a University and a public school 
staft, ^foward provided staff, colfisultation tirae, and training expertise. 
fcaraet-Patterson provided a laboratory for Howard's interns and faculty, 
litk provsded an opportunity for the reaMty testing of Howard* g training 
procedwres and its c@mait®e^^s^t&■■ eosaaunity/schoor" education. < 

The practieuia aspect of these seainars provided opportunities fbr 
gr«p§. ©f professionals }4\o had previously worked side by side but not 
necessarily together to plan as a teas for the economical, sdcial and 
edutational needs ef students. Basically, the participaifts practiced 
being specialists in relating to student needs% For example. Dr. 
Elizabeth Abramowits of Howard University presented a seminar in 
"Islues in Hunanistie Education." Following that input, Participants, 
Kith th© assistance of Howard staff, related theoretical concepts to 
practical application through the development pf learning packets that 
proKQtsd individualised instruction to students. 

Another basic training construct in the PPS training prograra was 
the "Retreat." At various tiaes during the school year, grouras of 
schmt staff, students, parents and cossainity representatives would 
speiul a weekend together foY the purpose o^ building eoRsmunity. Theses 
that ar@S€ at these retreats included recognizing the relationship 
tet«een'the individual's lifestyle and the educational aelieu within 
which s/,he ©pferated, and developing strategies for hussanising living - . 
and learrtiag^at-Sarnet Patterson. . Chrer the three year course of the 
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prograa, consultants' fr^ Florida, Howard University and the, University 
cJf Pittsburgh and frpia the Garnet ^taff engaged in the process of training 
participants -tp recognise and. use .their innate potential^ -to relate to 
others aceord|?ig to needs, rathe^e than roles. ' 

I • -4" • 

. Reti:eats. also served as a training saelieu for teachers and parents 
**2°.pr"J1"'^"*=^*^^ ^ series of 6-8 "Bu2s Sessions" with a yearly total 
ot m-^smmBin grou^l qt^ ^q: -jh^ise grouos explored issues of 
CMiiJilc^t^affi, teelings jind jfol^ relationships in an open and non- 
threateniftg a^aosphere. .,As a resMt of these "Buss Sessions," the 

•theories and techniques which facilitate working groups were utilised 
Dy trainees in a laboratory atraosphere and learnings were .easily related 

. to increased finderstanding of students' individual and group needs witV 
in a classrooa, ^ . , , 

>The space for translation of participants leasfnings into ^acilitative 
respons^^s to student needs was provided .in a series of Instructional 
5KH^, Workshops, It was in the course of these workshops that 
• participants experienced planning together across roles to meet student 
needs by developing programs which could be integrated into the daily 
lite of the school. , ^ 

Dissemination ^ \ ' 

Part of the Mandate froHi.the University of Pittsbui^h to satellite ■ 
participants was to atterapt°to de.ve lop. models for the training of the PPS 
, Worker and to inform the larger ^hdof coaaunity of the activities of the 
iPb Program. .Toward that e|id, the .Garnet-Patterson project organised ' 
a Monthly Tra^wsletter which was disseainSted- through the University 
and public school ceranunity. The newsletter highlighted current news 
troK other satellites training projects, general news of signifanatf- 
m the Garnet-Patterson School Cowunity, and such special PPS prdfect 
assignments as the Open Action Center which attempted to respond to 
students' needs outside of the classroom. Other dissemination mechanisms 
included conferences, hosted by. Garnet-Patterson and with repsfesentation 
from other satellites. University of .Pittsburgh consultants ^and.D. C. 
Public School personnel. ' 

Quteoaes * , ' ' ' ' 

fhe najqr outcomes of the Garnet-Patterson Pupil Personnel Satellite ' 
are threefold. First, it gave the University' of Pittsburgh tind Howai-d 
■^"^^^^^^^y opportunity to provide training expertise directly to 
professionals working-and struggling to provide <iuality education to 
students on a daily basis. In that relationship a model of partner- 
ship was developed in wh^ch all.coraponenets functioned with respect 
and eifectiveness. Second it/provided for opportunity for professional' 
advancement for some participdnts. Four have been given the opportunity 
for increased education at the University of Pittsburgh 'in the Masters 
or Doctoral programs in Counselor Education. Others, were stimulated 
to pursue Masters degrees at Howard University. And a- number were 
promoted within the Public School system, parMy in recognition of 
their new„ skills. ' ' 

,1.9 *f i 

\ ' , . jIL ^«1L *i» 
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The third outcome of the Project training is less easily documented. 
It IS related to the impact trained partic^snts have made on the lives 
of the parents and children of the Garnet-Patterson coaiaimity. No one 
expects.a school to supply all the needs of a conaaunity. But certainly, • 
the contiriSing respect and affection which Garnet-Patterson students 
feel for staff jaembers is related to the fact that the staff , through 
Its emphasis on developing pro'fessionals with human as well as academic 
skxlls, attempts at thp very least to raeets its constituents at a- » 
dire£t and humstn level. 

The cQsamitmeilt to hunan relationships is a key to the training 
ydf Pupil Personnel Specialists, And it comes at a time when most formal 
educational institutions are. suspected of being instruments that Kinder 
human learning, rather <han enhancing it. 



\ 
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•mTERIALS DEVRtOPED -POR DISSfiMINATIOr 
MONOGRAPHS * 



llman, Nancy, § Cross,/ Susan. The Training of Educational Pers onnel in 
Bxpressive Bducata^en. Continuation. of the Northeastern EPDA/PPS" 



United States Off! 
1 



Center-SateUxte l issemmation Project OHG-070-2021, Washington, D.C. 



ce of Education, 19?5. 



^ f^^'^iSi n^f Pf'^^^^^ Mjglie Necessity for Trainintr Cmmselor.^; 

Mn^/nno " A Continuation Project of, tke Northeas'fe"'^""^ 

EPDA/ps Center-Sat eili^^ Washington, 
D.C, United States^ Office .of Education, 1975. ^ " 

Samuels, Charlelle, ft HuV^es; Sean, f,>falley, Patrick. . The Creat ion of 
§M!^2:tion ^rclses :ct^ Grom? Loaders . A Continuation of the" 

Nor^h^i^mOTA/PPS CeM Dissemination Project 

OhG- 070-^3021, Washington; D,C. , United States Office 'of Education, 1975. 





* Other Resources 

* \ ' • , ■ . ■" 

ft 

Fitch, Jon, Mai ley, Patrick B.-,„and Sdott, Judith A. Siniilgtions for 
* Training Counseling gupe^i^rs; A Stimulus Film ; A Continuatioii. 
of the Northeasteim EPDA/PPS Center-Satellite Dissemination ' 
Project OEG-070-2021, Washington, D.G., United States Office 
Ojf Education, 1975. . , ' 

This is a video-tape of eight typical problematic situations 

^ich. counseling supervisors could expect to encounter. The 

vignettes vfere designed to 'elicit supervisor's affect and 

responses arouftd supervision issues of tsrust, adequacy, • " 

expression of feeling, termination and evaluation. . ' 

Fitch; Jpn, Maliey, Patrick B. and Scott, Judith A. A leader's Guide 
° to Simulations for Training Counseling Supervisors ; A Continuation 
of the Northeastern J§PDA/PPS Center-Satellite Dissemination Project 
OEG*-070-202l, Washington, D.C., United States Office of Education,' 
o 1975. , ■ ' . 

This leader ^s manual pr^s.ents^an outline of the use of simulation 
materials- in training couiiseling supervisors and an overview of • • 
a training model.- ■Elch &^ eight vignettes are described, followed ■ ' 
by suggested activities .and directed discussitJn on the' issues ' • ' - 
portrayed in the_^x*Xilus film. ^ n 

Heckei; William H., JIalley, Patrick B., Scott, "Judith A.>^^pice, Gordon 
C. Triadic Supervision; 'lA' Training Film ; A Continuation of the 
. Northeastern EPDA/PPS Ce^ter-Sat^lli^e Dissemination Project / 
0EG~070i2021 Washington, D.C. , Unit'cd States Of fice of Education, 
1975. . . _ - . ■ ,. , • . ; , . 

A This video-tape is a 2S «inute demoiistratidn of d Triadic Supervision 
session. ' ^ • 

Spice, Gordon, C, , A Leader *s Guide to the Triadic ifodei of Supervision .* 

A Continuation of Northeastern EPDA/PPS CenteS-^atellite Dissemination 
, Project OEG-070-202i 4^ashingtoh, DX., United States Office of 
Education, 197S; * 

This leader's guide provides an explication of the Triadic Model of 
Supervision. It, also provides suggested training activities for' 
■preparing counselors to function in the-.roles- of commentator, 
^facilitator and counselor -as required by^ the model. < , 

; ■ . - ■ ■ . : 114 ' - 
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Samuels, Charelle M^Hugl).es, Seaa and Malley, Patrick -B^ - Simulation ' . 

° • .f^Zf^Tr^'l.l^^^^^^^ ^^^'^ A Continuation of ti^gltot1?g-astem 
EP.DA/PPS Center-'Sateilxte Dxsseraiiiation Project OEG-070-2021 

Washington,'^ D.C%, Uhited\States Office of Education," 197S. 

This vxdeq-tage presents sinjulations of a personal groVth group. 
• Each vxgnette is. an exeiflplication of specific issues found to- ' 
be manifested consistently in groups;, There are ten different 
vxgnettes. There is no leader shown as participants are to ' 
imagine they are in fact -mdin^the group. Specif it instructions ^ , 
• for conduct xng the -dialogue, affbs. each simulation, are found in 
the body of the manual. - 



Samuels, Charelle M,, Hughes, Sean and Malley, Patrick's. SiSiulafeion • 
. . Exer c ises t o' Traxn Gr oup Leaders ; A leaders Manual^ A-cSHtiSSTtion 
nS/JL^n^^^^'P^®^^ EPDAypps center-Satellite Dissoiiination Project 
OEG-070-2021 Washington, D.C, United States Office of Education, 

Elraan, Nancy ain4 Becker, Margaret P.. Clinical Staffing in.^Counselor , 
Education. A Continuation- of the Northeastern EPOA/PPS Center- 
Satellite Dissemination Project ORQ- 070-2021 Washington, D'.C. ' 
United States Office of Education,^ 1^75, ■* ' 

^ -This video-tape contains excerpts from three different kinds of 
stamngs, held at t|ie 'ITniversity, of Eittsburgh, Counselor' 
Education Programv Firsts there are excerpts frow the initia:l 
diagnostic Masters staffings, held at' the end of the first ten 
weeks of work. Second,, there are traAsitional- statengs, held 
nekT the end of the If. Ed-, period. THese staffing emphasize' an 
analysis of each student's level of integration of leam-ing and 
skiMs, and conclude with a iudgraent as to whether the student 
has attained the competencies necess"ary for completion of the 

■ nrogram and State Certification. .The third type of excerpts ' 

are 'from doctoral "staffings, which are held for full, time students 
I after the completion of the first two trimesters. The process 
here is general! v a more intensivelv analytical one, and a major 

- judgment to be made here is whether, the student sfiOuld be ' 
recommended to a .competencv committee with whom he and his advisor 
will develop ail individual "plan of studv contracts cfor completion 
of doctoral requirements. . . „ 
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